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FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


. ‘ | AmMoNesT THE MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG 
For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and : Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
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the Flour) as rendering Bread more | G. Waxnines, 
nutritious than that raised with "Yaternational Habibition, Havre; late Tuerwe. 


tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 
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: 8 | ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
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QUARTER THE TIME required _ is not in the least degree yeas 1s is indiopensable 
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for the Dough to stand | ERNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
necessary 8 ard, Portsmouth, remarks, «I should like to bring it 


and rise before it is put into the Into general use at sea: it is the greatest boun, not only 
oven. | to the sick, but in the officers’ mess.” 
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water, or milk and water, in which o little salt has becn previously dissolved, miwing quickly but thoroughly into 
a dough of the usual consistency, taking eare not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into*a quick oven, 

Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Bonwicx’s Baxtna Pownsr; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
sise of @ medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To asver- 
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MAURICE GREY’S VOW. 


BY MARY E. BEASLEY. 


CHAPTER XVI.—AFTER DINNER. 
WuENn Grace moved towars the piano, Cap- 
tain Sylvester was there just in time to open 
it and adjust the lights. Mr. Piscina sat 
down at some distance. 
best of humours. 
Dr. Thrale, and had come off worst in the 
encounter. Hewas too sulky at present even 
to console himself by talking to Irmengard. 
Grace chose a piece by a somewhat new and 
popular composer. There was a certain 
taste and brilliancy required in its execution 
which she did not fail to give, but it was 
hardly of the kind to bring forth her especial 
powers. By the time she had concluded, 
however, Mr. Piscina had risen from his seat 
and was standing behind her. 

“ Thank you,” he said in a low voice, but 
with marked emphasis, “thank you, Miss 
Wyecliffe, that has given me great satisfac- 
tion.” 

Graciana felt. inclined to laugh, but she 
only coloured and said something civil in 


reply as she rose to make way for her suc- | 


cessor. 

“But you sing, Miss Wyecliffe?” said 
Mr. Piscina, with a slight drawl that was 
supposed to be insinuating; ‘‘you cannot 
say you do not sing?” 

“ Presently, perhaps,” said Grace, extri- 
cating herself, and shortly bringing back 
Miss St. Albans to the instrument. 

Few could have seen Irmengard St. Albans 
walk across a drawing-room without admitting 
that she was imposing, and there was un- 
doubtedly a slight consciousness of it on her 
own part. With all that she bad very quiet 
manners, though perhaps too womanly for 
her age. She was seldom excited like Mil- 
licent, or pert like Clare, or brusque as 
Grace would sometimes be. She had been 
thoroughly well tutored. The result was 


pleasing but monotonous. Her voice, though | 


not strong, had been trained by a first- 
rate master, and her singing was correct. It 
was innocent of passion, but it possessed a 
kind of subdued sweetness. Mr. Piscina 
turned over her pages; he knew all her 
songs, and had chosen this one for her to 
sing. On closing, his was one of the few 
voices that refused to thank her. She sang to 
XI. 


He was not in the| 
He had been battling with | 


| him so often, she did not expect it. When she 
|rose, Mr. Wyecliffe reminded Mr. Piscina of 
| his promise to bring his violoncello with him, 
and hoped he had not forgottenit. Mr. Pis- 
cina had not; he would be glad to perform 
by and by. But would not the Miss Sylvesters 
sing? ‘lhe Miss Sylvesters would have pre- 
ferred hearing Mr. Piscina in a duet with Miss 
St. Albans ; still more would they have liked 
to hear Miss Wyecliffe sing one of her Italian 
songs ; but though correctly estimating their 
own ability, they felt no jealousy in being 
eclipsed ; and they knew that their father 
would be disappointed if they did not take 
their share in the proceedings of the evening. 
So they sang a duet prettily enough, pleasing 
the eye as well as the ear in doing so. After 
them came Mr. Piscina and Miss St. Albans. 

It has been already intimated that the 
violoncello was one of that gentleman’s strong 
points; here he was unimpeachable, and 
having said this, we attempt no further criti- 
cism. ‘The duet being ended, he requested 
Grace to sing. 

“One of your Italian songs,” said Clare. 
| ] wish you would,” pleaded the Captain, 

almost pathetically, in a voice which seemed 
to say, *‘ Won’t you grant me a favour?” 
| Grace hesitated. 
| Do, my love,” said Mr. Wyecliffe, quietly, 
‘and he mentioned one especial favourite of 
‘his own. She looked for it, and sat down at 
| once. 

The silence, which had been a little en- 
forced while the Sylvesters were singing, was 
perfectly natural now. Here were power, 
passion, perfect cultivation. The soul was 
enchained with the ear. When the voice 
ceased, Dr. Thrale for one repressed a little 
sigh—a sigh of intense satisfaction, such as he 
might have given when gazing on a beautiful 
picture or drinking in the loveliness of a fine 
landscape. The Captain was delighted. He 
had enough taste to be pleased himself, and 
discernment to’ see that others were pleased 
also. He already began to look upon Grace’s 
singing as a kind of property to be one day 
his, and he was generally inclined to be 
gratified with his own possessions. He had 
gone quite as far as that in heart, nor had he 
much misgiving as to the sequel. In detail 
he might be a little diffident, but he had 
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small fear as to the result total. Of course 
he must have time. His sisters must ask 
Grace to stay at the Manor; he had made 
up his mind to that. And so to-night he 
could afford to watch her and admire her. 
He was not jealous of Mr. Piscina. Was it 
not evident that that gentleman rather amused 
than pleased her? As for Dr. Thrale, he was 
no doubt over head and ears in love with his 
own sister Clare ; he need not be afraid of 
him, | Pity too! for there was no especial re- 
turn on Clare’s part. Pity still more if there 
had been, as in all probability the governor 
would not have heard of it. As to that, how- 
ever, he was not sure. He certainly liked 
Dr. Thrale, poor though he was. They were 
talking together now ; but then all that would 
be over the moment he proposed, just as it 
had been with his friend Harrington when he 
had wanted poor Kate. He wondered whether 
Kate had forgotten him, as she appeared to 
have done, and was as absorbed as she seemed 
to be in her sketching and painting. She 
was intent now on a volume of illustrations, 
and Grace with her. He would join them. 

** Doré, is it not? Do you understand him, 
Miss Wyecliffe ?” 

“I don’t know whether I ought to say that ; 
I admire him.” 

‘So do I,” interposed Clare, “he is so 
delightfully bewildering. Now is that a tree, 
or a man, or a snake?” 

“ All three,” said Dr. Thrale, who had 
joined the party ; “technically a tree, but 
there are hints both of the man and of the 
serpent.” 

“T see what you mean,” said Kate; ‘that 
great bole has something of a man’s face, and 
these grand stems of ivy twining round the 
trunk certainly remind one of the serpent.”’ 

“* Doré is all very well,” put in Mr. Piscina, 
‘* but he has too much mannerism for me.” 

“‘ At any rate, it is a grand manner,” said 
Grace, flushing up and stopping short, as if 
half ashamed at having given her opinion. 

“Oh yes, undoubtedly,” replied Mr. Pis- 
cina ; ‘‘at least, it is the fashion to say so ; 
for myself, I prefer the old masters — Carlo 
Dolci and Correggio, for instance.” 

“ All great artists, whether poets or painters, 
have a special manner,” observed Dr. Thrale, 
ignoring the latter remark. ‘I suppose it is 
the same with musical composers, but I am 
no judge of that.” 

“‘ Correggio, for instance,” said Clare, slily. 

* Yes, Correggio, for instance,” repeated 
the Doctor, smiling, “if you consider him a 
great artist.” 

“TI was not advancing an opinion of my 











own,”’ said Clare, with seeming gravity. “I 
never argue.” 

“ I wish you would,” said Dr. Thrale, sotto 
voce. 

“ Why ?” asked Clare. 

“I don’t know. Possibly that I might 
either have the pleasure of contradicting you 
or taking your part—one or the other.” 

“ How very kind of you!” 

‘‘ Seriously, I should like to see you serious 
for five minutes.” 

“T am often serious for hours together.” 

“When?” 

‘When I am asleep.” 

“‘ Never besides ?” 

* T am sometimes serious waking.’ ’ 

‘* When, I wonder ?” 

“T don’t know ; when I can’t have my own 
way, I suppose.” 

“ Don’t you always get that ?” 

“ Perhaps I do ratheroften—not by arguing, 
however. Kate lets me have it because she 
is good, Bob because he is lazy, and papa 
because he is fond of me and spoils me.” 

“ Mr. Sylvester’s taste does not seem to me 
so very eccentric.” 

“Hush!” said Clare, “ Miss St. Albans is 
going to sing again ;” but she blushed the 
prettiest of pinks, all the more charming that 
usually she had so little colour. Dr. Thrale 
seldom indulged in a complimentary vein. 

“Isn’t Miss Wyecliffe’s singing very un- 
common?” asked the Doctor, still in a low 
voice, during the buzz of conversation which 
frequently succeeds the silence imposed 
during singing. 

“Very, I should say.” 

“She has seldom sung at any of the parties 
where I have met her, and then only some- 
thing quite simple.” 

“ T think I can tell you the reason.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ Most young ladies like to show off them- 
selves; Miss Wyecliffe prefers showing off 
others.” 

“ Miss Wyceliffe is not the only exception,” 
remarked the Doctor, meaningly. 

“Tf you are referring to me,”’ said Clare, 
after a slight pause in which the colour came 
again to her face, ‘‘I have nothing to show 
off.” 

“Nothing !” 

“ Perhapsthe Miss Sylvesters will sing again, 
my dear,” Mrs.Wyecliffe was heard saying to 
her daughter. 

“TI know what it will be,” said Clare. 
‘* Kate will make me do it all by myself. 
Do ask Mrs. Etheridge ; she plays and sings 
too,” 
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“ Mrs. Etheridge has been asked.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“ Quite so; I asked her myself.” 

“What did she say?” 

“That she was out of practice. 
ried ladies are out of practice.” 

“ And Mrs. Hall ?” 

** She has given it up.” 

“* Oh, I wish I were——” 

“You wish you were married?” said the 
Doctor, with a somewhat questioning smile. 

*¢ Just for a minute I thought so, but I have 
changed my mind.” 

““What made you change?”’ asked he, a 
little gravely. 

“Well, I believe I thought of the two evils 
the other was the least.” 

‘Singing, do you mean ?” 

“ Yes, singing.” 

** Your sister says she will play for you, if 
you will sing,” said Graciana, coming up. 

“T will if you like, but I would so much 
rather hear you, and so would every one else. 
Would they not, Dr. Thrale?” 

“You really must excuse me giving my 
opinion; I am not musical,” pleaded the 
doctor, surveying the two ladies with some 
amusement. 

“Don’t be foolish, Clare!” said the cap- 
tain close by. On the whole, he preferred 
his sister singing and Grace to talk to. 

“ Do you like picnics, Miss Wyecliffe ?” he 
was asking presently. 

“Very much, but we must not disturb 
your sister.” 

Oh! Clare would much rather we talked, 
I know.” 

“‘ But I should like to hear her, and papa 
will think me so rude.” 

* And me too, I suppose.” There was 
something in the captain’s tone which implied, 
“ And it is a pleasure to be thought anything 
in conjunction with you.” There was more 
than that in his eyes, and Grace, who had 
smiled at his speech, turned hers away as she 
met them with an undefined sensation, she 
was not quite sure whether pleasant or no. 

When Clare ceased, the subject of picnics 
was renewed, but immediately after Grace 
was called away to take her part, and the 
captain, half disconsolate, occupied an empty 
chair near to Millicent and Mrs. Hall, who 
had been faithful allies the greater part of 
the evening, discussing the perplexities of 
domestic life as only mothers and mistresses, 
particularly those with small means, are able 
todo. Their better halves were comparing 
notes on various. matters which had for them 
a special interest, and which the captain 


All mar- 


mentally somewhat irreverently designated as 
“shop.” Mr. Wyecliffe, who had been “ ven- 
tilating ” points of union rather than of dif- 
ference with Mr. St. Albans, was now engaged 
in listening to Mr. Sylvester, while that 
gentleman, supremely happy, rode his 
favourite hobby. Fortunately, unlike many 
other hobbies, that of Mr. Sylvester was of a 
kind to benefit his neighbours, if only he 
could change it from its present phantasmal 
form into a tangible reality. It was no less 
than drainage in general, and the entire re- 
drainage of Chesterton in particular. Since 
his retirement he had devoted much time, 
study, and thought to a subject of consider- 
able difficulty. He felt persuaded at last 
that he had mastered all save the pockets 
and pertinacity of his late townsmen. He 
had indeed much influence, but more was 
required to supplement it; nor was this 
astonishing, for the Chestertonians, while 
yearly spending large sums in doctors’ bills 
and journeys for change into a purer air, re- 
belled with truly British constancy against a 
rise of rate, and preferred rather the noxious 
gases, poisoned springs, and impeded water- 
course to which custom had inured them. 
True, the springs, as a beverage at least, were 
not in great request, there being an enormous 
number of public-houses in proportion to the 
population : true, there was not often any 
rampant contagious disease, only low linger- 
ing fevers that seemed indigenous to cer- 
tain spots, a large infant mortality, especially 
during the summer months, and many severe 
illnesses, not unfrequently fatal, whose 
secondary cause could be only too easily 
traced by an unbiassed intelligence. Dr. 

Thrale had early made his discoveries, and 
it was his entire reciprocation of Mr. Syl- 
vester’s views that led that gentleman to 
always speak of him as a very superior young 

man. The superior young man was quickly 
appealed to on the present occasion—called 

into the witness-tox as he had been at least 

a dozen times before. To do him justice, he 

rather enjoyed it; otherwise he would pro- 

bably not have submitted even to please 

Clare’s father. 

That young lady was consoling herself 
very pleasantly with. Mr. St. Albans. The 

latter had quite a passion for young people 

in a kind of fatherly way. He gave one the 

idea of a man who might have a large 

family, whereas Irmengard was his only 

child. Suppose he had had boys, what 

famous games of cricket he would have 

played with them! How he would have 





taught them to ride and swim and shoot 
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and plenty of Latin and Greek, if that 
would have been to their taste! Such 
thoughts would sometimes present them- 
selves, but never to tyrannize; he was too 
good and too self-controlled to give way 
to vain regrets. He had an idea of the 
kind of man that he should like Irmengard 
to marry,—that he should desire fora son-in- 
law ; but there were difficulties in the way. 
First, he was not sure that he knew such a 
man. Secondly, if he did, and he could 
enter into his views, would Irmengard appre- 
ciate him or make him happy? Thirdly, 
would her mother approve, unless he hap- 
pened to be at the same time in some sense 
or other a good match? Mr. Piscina was 
one of the last people he should care for, 
though a man of unblemished character, and 
the heir of a city uncle with a fabulous for- 
tune. 

It had struck him to-night a little dis- 
agreeably that there was something growing 
up or beginning to grow up between him and 
his daughter. Piscina had been a great deal 
too much in the house of late, and he must 
stop that. He must talk it over with 
Matilda. If she did not agree he must take 
it in hand himself—how exactly he did not 


know. He had been rather an idiot, he 
thought, not to do so before. He did not 
think Irmengard cared much. If he could 


but find the man he wanted how much easier 
it would be! And as he arrived at this con- 
clusion in the middle of a conversation with 
Clare, the servant came up and said, “If you 
please, your carriage is in waiting, sir.’’ And 
the party broke up. 


CHAPTER XVII.—-MUTUAL CONFESSIONS. 


“ Here's a letter from old Foster,” said 
Herbert, as Millicent came downstairs one 
morning two or three weeks after the dinner 
party at the vicarage. ‘“ He is at home now, 
and would like to ride over for a night if we 
can make it convenient to have him.” 

‘Of course we can make it convenient,” 
said Millicent, taking the letter. She longed 
in her heart to see some one who should 
come straight from Ashdale, and would 
give news of her cousins from personal 
authority. That short glimpse of Maurice 
Grey at the station had rather-increased than 
diminished the strong desire that would rise 
at times to see the old faces and wander in 
the old haunts. Not that she regretted the 


step she had taken—less and less so as the 
years wore on, but there were moments when 





she felt keenly her complete severance from 
the past. 

“‘] have asked him more than once when 
he could not come; it was quite time he 
invited himself,” remarked Herbert. 

“ Well, he does not seem to have forgotten 
you,” answered Millicent, returning the letter. 

“Nor you either, wifey,” replied Herbert, 
laughing. ‘Well, I ought to be everlastingly 
grateful to him.” 

“Tam,” said Millicent. ‘I wonder what 
I should have done if I had never seen you, 
Herbert ?” she continued, in a kind of self- 
pitying tone, as if picturing to herself the 
possibility of so unfortunate a fate. 

*‘T think I know exactly,” said Herbert, 
rather provokingly, “ but it always makes you 
angry when I say.” 

“No, I should never have done that,” said 
she, decidedly. “I think I should have been 
an old maid.” 

“No, you would not have been an old 
maid ; ¢iat is what you would have done.” 

“Herbert, I am ashamed of you,” pro- 
tested Millicent. 

“Twenty miles or more is a long way to 
ride for one night,” said her husband, ignor- 
ing the last remark ; “ should you mind my 
asking Foster to stay two ?” 

“As long as you like, if you will be good, 
and not talk any more nonsense. Do you 
think he’ll mind his room being so small ?” 

“ Oh no, not he!” 

** Nor the dinners ?” 

‘* My dear, mutton and apple tart are good 
enough for a king!” 

“A king that is easily pleased!” 

“ T had forgotten—when they are hot, I 
ought to have said.” 

“ Rachel’s dinners always are hot,” said 
Millicent, ina slightly aggrieved tone. ‘And 
apples—what a'housekeeper you would make, 
Herbert! Where am I to get apples from in 
June?” 

“T was only generalizing, my love—I did 
not intend to be didactic ; I leave the details 
to you. I would merely suggest that friend- 
ship may be proof to a plain dinner, but 
hardly toacold one. With love it might be 
different.” 

“ Really, Herbert, what has come to you 
to-day? What will you say next?” 

“ How little I must be in the habit of 
talking nonsense, that you take it so seriously, 
Milly! I suppose I am pleased at the idea 
of seeing Foster again.” 

“ He used to be so amusing,” said Milli- 
cent: “he will do you good. I wonder what 
he will think of his godson ?” 
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“Think him perfection, of course, as his 
discerning father and mother do.” 

Millicent laughed: ‘He really is very 
near it, I think.” 

“So do I,” rejoined Herbert, in a serio- 
comic tone. 

“Herbert, you really are too ridiculous.” 

“Am I? Here’s Rachel with the coffee.” 

That same afternoon the Sylvester girls 
called at the vicarage, begging Mrs. Wyecliffe 
to spare her daughter for a few days’ visit to 
the Manor. Grace was so evidentiy pleased 
with the proposal that her mother had not 
the heart to refuse, and the invitation was 
accepted. On her husband’s return Mrs. 
Wyecliffe told him what she had done, Grace 
in the meantime having gone out. She was 
rather astonished when he said, “ Well, my 
dear, I suppose it can't be helped now; 
I only hope nothing will come of it.” 

“Why, my dear Paul, what should come 
of it ? they seem nice lovable girls.” 

“My dear Beta, I was not thinking of the 
girls ; they are nice enough, I dare say.” 

“Why, Paul, you do not mean—such an 
idea never entered my head.” 

“But, if I am not very much mistaken, it 
has entered his—and——” 

“You do not mean that it has entered 
hers ? He must be at least ten years older 
than she is.” 

“No, but I fancy she is not altogether 
unconscious of his preference for her.” 

“TI wish you had told me this before, 
Paul.” 

“Perhaps I ought; one does not like to 
talk of such things.” 

“He is handsome, and gentlemanly, and 
good-natured too, I dare say, and that is all.” 

“Not quite; he has the character of a 
thoroughly respectable young man—there 
is the difficulty. In the eyes of some people 
the whole thing would be unexceptionable.” 

“Yes, but Grace has been brought up to 
think so differently.” 

“ True, but these things are too erratic for 
rules.” 

“T wish I had not given my consent with- 
out consulting you.”’ 

“Well, love, you did it for the best, and 
we must trust not only to Grace’s bringing up, 
but to what she is herself. I have much 
faith in that ; besides, I may have mistaken 
altogether.” 

“T hope so; and at present I can’t help 
thinking she cares for the girls more than for 
their brother.” 

The Captain had some difficulty in con- 
cealing his satisfaction when his sisters 








brought back the news that Miss Wyecliffe 
had accepted their invitation. But Clare was 
too keen-witted for him, and being tolerably 
heart-whole herself, enjoyed leisure for the in- 
vestigation of her brother’sprivate affairs. The 
conclusion she had come to was that Bob was 
as much in love as he was capable of being 
—that is, she had never seen him anything 
like so much in love before, though he had 
been on the point of making at least two 
offers. She confided her opinion to Kate, 
for there were few secrets between the sisters, 
together with her desire that the captain 
might meet with success. She had taken an 
immense fancy to Grace, and would have 
been pleased with the near connection, though 
she had misgivings as to its probability. 

There was to be one day of grand doings 
during Grace’s stay. The rest of it was to 
be devoted to rides, drives, walks, and so 
forth. The grand day was to consist of a 
garden party prolonged into an evening one. 
The Etheridges were asked among others ; 
Kate and her brother called themselves to 
invite them. 

“TI should like so to come,” said Millicent, 
“ but I have refused all invitations except to 
the vicarage.” 

‘Could you not make this an exception ?” 
said Kate : “ it is different from dinner parties, 
is it not ?” 

“TI think, as Miss Sylvester says, it is not 
quite the same,” interposed Herbert, “‘ and 
if she will allow us, we might come for an 
hour or two in the afternoon without remain- 
ing the evening.” 

‘“‘ We shall be only too pleased to have you 
for as long as you are able to remain,” said 
Kate, warmly. 

“Next Tuesday, I think you said was the 
day ?” asked Millicent. 

‘‘No, Thursday.” 

“Tam so sorry,” said Millicent, “but I 
am afraid then we cannot come. My husband 
is expecting an old friend on Wednesday for 
a day or two.” 

“ But can you not bring your friend with 
you, Mr. Etheridge ?” suggested the Captain. 

“You are very kind. It is Philip Foster 
of Ashdale, an old college chum of mine. 
Perhaps you know him.” 

“ What, the barrister?” 

Vea.” 

“T have met him several times. Don’t you 
remember, Kate, the last time we were at 
the Halls, he was there ?” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“ But couldn’t you and Mr. Foster stay the 
evening ?” pursued the Captain. 
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“I have a parish engagement that night, 
thank you very much all the same. But 
would you allow me to accept provisionally 
for Foster? I fancy he would enjoy it.” 

* Most certainly,” said Kate. ‘Then you 
will all come, and Mr. Foster wil! either stay 
or not, as he pleases ; that isthe arrangement, 
is it not ?” 

“ Yes,” said Millicent, “and it is so good 
of you to let us come in our own fashion.” 

Little Maurice, who, since his arrival at 
Chesterton, had learnt to look upon a god- 
father as a valuable acquisition, conferring 
considerable benefits on the possessor, was 
delighted to find that he not only had another 
in store, but that that other was shortly to 
make his appearance at the Terrace. On the 
Wednesday Mr. Foster came he was dressed 
in his Sunday best, and brought down after 
dinner—a late dinner in honour of the 
visitor—and ate strawberries from his new 
godfather’s plate, gathered that morning at 
Ashdale —not from the beds of the Hall, but 
from those of the Rectory—for Mr. Foster 
had driven after all, instead of riding. Maurice 
divided his attention between the fruit and 
the donor. 

“Well, my little man, and what is your 
opinion of me?” asked the latter at last, 
much amused at the evident scrutiny he 
was undergoing. Maurice looked somewhat 
bewildered. “What do you think of me; 
Maurice?” repeated his interrogator, sim- 
plifying the question. 

“Me don’t know,” replied the child, in 
accents of consideration. 

**Oh yes, you do,” said his godfather, per- 
suasively : “ you know, Maurice.” 

“ Me mustn’t tell, must me, farder ?” an- 
swered the boy, shaking his head slightly, 
with a bright look at Foster, and a doubtful 
one at Herbert. 

“Oh yes, you may tell ; I’ll give you leave,” 
said the former, assuringly. 

“ You're not like my other godfarder,” he 
vouchsafed after some pause, in which a 

further inspection was made. 

“ But you like me best ?” asked Foster. 

“TJ like your hair best ; it’s the prettiest,”’ 
said Maurice, with a light touch on his new 
friend’s redundant beard of more than auburn 
hue: “but,” he added, as Foster broke out 
laughing at this unexpected sally—* but my 
other godfarder never laughs at me.’ 

“ Doesn’t he?” said Foster, looking serious 
at once ; “so you like him best ?” 

“T don’t know,” said the child, medita- 
tively; then after a pause, “Do you play 
ninepins ?” 


** Yes, of course I do ; do you?” 

“ Yes, but Bessie can’t play—she too little.” 

“Should I be too little?” asked Foster, 
very gravely. 

Maurice gave a little ringing laugh, as if 
that decided the question. 

“Should you be too big?” he said at 
length. 

“Mr. Foster will think you a very spoilt 
boy, I am afraid,” said Herbert, trying to look 
as demure as he was able. 

“No, Mr. Foster won't,” said that gentle- 
man. 

“And where do you play ninepins, 
Maurice ?” 

‘I show you,” said the child, eagerly. 

“ Not to-night, Maurice,” said his mother ; 
“it is time for little boys to go to bed.” 

Maurice was taken aback for a moment. 
“I’m not so very little, am I?” he said at 
last, appealing to his godfather. 

‘No, not so very little,’’ was the reply. 

“ Bessie’s littler,” pursued the child. 
“ Bessie’s gone to bed. I’se not sleepy— 

ot very—I’se not.” 

“You're wide awake, I think,” replied 
Foster, with a droll look at Millicent. 

Millicent laughed. ‘ Maurice,” she said at 
last, “you and I will go. Bid Mr. Foster 
good night.” Maurice looked up for a mo- 
ment irresolute, and then put out his arms 
and plunged his face into the tawny beard, 
much to the satisfaction of the owner. 

“Good night, Maurice, and we’ll have the 
ninepins to-morrow,” added the latter, con- 
solingly, as the child looked regretfully back 
from the door. “ Well, old boy,” he said, as 
it closed, “I congratulate you on your son 
and heir.” 

“Heir !” repeated Herbert, laughing with 
a light touch of irony. “To what, I wonder ?” 

“* Why, my dear fellow, to much more than 
wealth, vulgarly so called. Etheridge, don’t 
be angry, but you don’t half appreciate the 
blessings of poverty.” 

“ And you, my dear Foster, do you appre- 
ciate the blessings of competence ?” 

“Not so much as I might, I dare say. I 
confess I have often wished I could have 
begun life with fifty pounds.” 

“¢ What would you have done with it ?”’ 

“ Got an outfit consisting of two changes 
of raiment, and taken my passage to—let me 
see, where?” 

“Where?” asked Herbert, laughing. 

“ That’s the point—I never could have 
decided where—whether east, or west, or 
south.” 

“Not north ?” 
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“No, not north. One blast of a north-easter 
is enough to cure me of any slight attack I 
may ever experience of arctic fever. I 
might perhaps have tried Canada though.” 

“ England’s the best place after all, I 
believe,” said Herbert. 

“Truly British speech, my dear fellow. I 
commend you. I have my suspicions never- 
theless.” 

“‘ Make it the test then,” said Herbert. 

“Who? you or I?” 

“ All of us—every one—man, woman, and 
child.” 

“Just mention your plan,” said Foster, 
calmly, who was never more delighted than 
when drawing Herbert out. 

“ My plan ! I would begin by giving people 
water fit to drink and bread to eat.” 

“ Andraiment toputon?” suggested Foster. 

“No,” said Herbert, smiling, “air fit to 
breathe.” 

* But suppose after all that they prefer the 
bad air, and the bad bread, and the bad water, 
which they would in nine cases out of ten, 
not to say ninety-nine out of a hundred.” 

“T think you exaggerate. I allow there is 
an immense amount of ignorance and obsti- 
nate stupidity to grapple with; but let the im- 
provement once be made, and it will be 
appreciated by the mass.” 

“ Ah, my dear fellow,” said Foster, throwing 
aside his bantering tone as a sudden revela- 
tion seemed to break upon him, “so you are 
not so confident as you once were that you 
hold the recipe of the elixir of life. I used 
to look upon you as impregnable, and I have 
often said to myself, ‘Herbert Etheridge 
believes it all, and he is no sham—he believes 
it, and lives in it.” There are times when 
that kind of personal argument has more 
weight than the subtlest theology. I should 
be sorry to be deprived of it now, but truth 
is best of all.” 

“Yes, best of all,” repeated Herbert, flush- 
ing up, “and after what you have just said 
I will try to tell it you, Foster. I did believe 
—I think I do now—at any rate, I would 
rather die a thousand deaths than disbelieve. 
I have never said so much before to any 
living man,’’ he added, after a pause, “ but,” 
and a smile quivered on his lips, “old habits 
come back to me, and we were accustomed 
to talk of these things together.” 

“Dear old Herbert !” said Foster, sud- 
denly grasping both his friend's hands and 
looking at him with fond admiration, “ you 
always were the best fellow in the world. I 
would give half my wits to have half your 
goodness.” 








Herbert scarcely noticed the naiveté of 
the latter remark. He had been so ac- 
customed in old days to Foster’s openly 
expressed opinion of his own abilities that he 
was in no way startled at its quiet com- 
placency. But looking up—for his guest had 
risen, and was standing in front of him—he 
met on his face—a face no less remarkable ° 
for sweetness and power than for manly 
beauty—an expression of affection so nearly 
amounting to reverence that he may be 
pardoned if, for a few moments, he forgot all 
in the joy of so entire an appreciation. This, 
however, was quickly succeeded by a keen 
sense of the responsibility incident upon the 
influence that such an appreciation must give, 
and a corresponding feeling of helplessness 
where help should have been. After a pause 
he said, “Do not misunderstand me, 
Foster. I have been troubled beyond 
measure, but I believe I have wavered rather 
in intellect than in heart. In heart I have 
never cast aside the old faith—no, not for 
an hour; and, so help me God, I am pur- 
posed that I never will.” 

‘“‘ Nor will I,” echoed the other, in a low 
determined voice. 

“ Perplexed, but not in despair,—let that 
be our motto.” 

“ Right, old fellow, but your application is 
a little overstretched.” 

“Perhaps so, but allowable, I think.” 

“T little guessed it had been thus with 
you, Etheridge ; had I known, I should have 
come before. What kept me away would 
have brought me.” 

“We have both, it seems, been in the same 
boat, though unawares—rowing contrary in 
the night. But we know Who is on the water 
with us—a real Presence, and no phantom, 
and we must not fear.” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—BENEATH THE STARS. 


FosTER was by no means displeased when 
informed of the invitation that had been ac- 
cepted for him. Yes, he had met Captain 
Sylvester and one of his sisters, he did not 
know which. 

“‘ The eldest,” explained Millicent ; “she 
told me so the other day.” 

“But the younger is the beauty, Foster,” 
remarked Herbert, smiling. 

“Is she like her brother, Etheridge ?” 

“No, not a bit; never were brother and 
sisters so unlike.” 

“ They take after the mother,” said Milli- 
cent, “ especially Clare; there is a portrait 





of her at the Manor—a Grant, I believe.” 
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“‘Grant’s portraits are always flattering,” 
objected Foster. 

“Well, she must have been a_ lovely 
woman nevertheless. Clare is less beautiful, 
but very like her.” 

‘Foster will be considerably disappointed 
after your description, Milly.” 

“Oh,” said Foster, “I am used to the 
amiable way in which the fair sex are always 
discovering each other’s perfections when — 
but I beg pardon.” 

“When what? Please don’t stop short, 
Foster. I am sure Milly won’t be shocked ; 
she is too used to my rude speeches.” 

“If I dared, I was going to say when 
not bent on discovering each other’s imper- 
fections.” 

“TI see you leok upon us as an inferior 
race,” said Millicent, laughing. 

“Not inferior, but unique—quite different 
from ours.” 

“Not so very different, I opine,” said 
Herbert. ‘I have a notion we often tres- 
pass in those particulars with which we are 
ready to charge the fair sex.” 

“ Busybodying, for instance,” suggested 
Millicent. 

* And slandering, which comes of it. No, 
Foster, we cannot hold ourselves exempt 
from these supposed feminine failings.” 

“You speak feelingly, my dear Etheridge,” 
said Foster,amused. “I have never had the 
happiness of living in a small country town.” 

Millicent laughed. 

“Oh yes, Herbert had only preached 
once, when he was set down as terribly un- 
orthodox.” 

“Indeed!” said the young barrister, still 
more amused, and with a quick glance at 
his friend’s heightened colour; “so the in- 
genious discoverer was a man, I suppose ? 
Well, old fellow, if you like to go to law, 
you shall have my maiden services for 
nothing.” 

“Oh, I have forgiven him,” said Herbert, 
with a smile. “No doubt he thinks him- 
self virtuously employed in opening people’s 
eyes to what I believe he designates as my 
grievous deficiency of doctrine.” 

“T am sure some men are quite as fond 
of dress as women,” pursued Millicent, re- 
turning to the original charge. 

“No doubt your cases are all proven,” 
said Foster, “but they are the exception, 
not the rule.” 

“Which means, I suppose,” said Millicent, 
laughing, “‘ that it is the rule with women to 
be fond of dress, slanderers and busybodies?” 


ing gravity, “you ought to be very much on 
your guard.” 

‘‘Don’t alarm me, my dear fellow: on 
what account, pray ?” ‘ 

“You seem so especially inveterate against 
women, that you may be sure you are on the 
point of falling in love.” 

“Thope not. But, as wisdom would say, 
‘count not too much on thine immunity from 
past danger.’ And what saith the poet ?— 


**¢ Life hath quicksands, life hath snares ; 
Love and troth come unawares !’’ 


“What mutilation! But I never thought 
to hear you quote Longfellow. How you 
used to chaff me about him!” 

“You had amania once, I remember. 
Well, manias are good things. Longfellow 
has his beauties, however. Had the ‘ Build- 


putation. By the by, do you ever write 
now, Etheridge?” 

“Yes, a good deal,” answered Herbert. 

“ What, verses?” 

““Not exactly.” 

“What then?” 

“ Sermons—two a week sometimes, writ- 
ing and rewriting.” 

‘It must be a dreadful pull,” said Foster, 
sympathetically. ‘ Your verses used to be 
very good, Etheridge,” he added, after a 
pause. 

“It is along time since you read them, 
my dear fellow; we were both rather young 
then.” 

“Were we? I hope Iam now. Do you 
allow him to talk in that way, Mrs. Ethe- 
ridge ?”’ 

“ Ah! you do not know how wilful he is 
in his quiet way,” said Millicent, smiling. 

“T have an idea. And now as to the 
versifying. Why didn’t you persevere, 
Etheridge ?” 

“Verses are no good now-a-days,” said 

Herbert, somewhat moodily; “there are 
more singers than listeners.” 
“ Yes, but that is unimportant. The ques- 
tion is an arithmetical one—so many failures 
go to make a success. Perseverance is re- 
quired, as I before intimated.” 

‘“‘ You speak feelingly, my dear Foster,” 
said Herbert, laughing. 

“Do you think so?” answered the other, 
carelessly ; “‘why, I couldn’t write half a 
dozen lines such as some I have seen of 
yours to save my life.” But shortly after 





“Foster,” interposed Herbert, with seem- 


“T never was good at keeping secrets, so I 


ing of the Ship’ been written before the ‘Song | 
of the Bell,’ it would alone have made a re- | 


Millicent had retired for the night he said, | 
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don’t mind telling you, Etheridge, that I 
write a good deal now.” 

“Oh, you do, then—I did not make a bad 
hit after all, truth will out. What though ?” 

“T write for that amiable review, the 
Cauterizer.” 

“ Most amiable,” said Herbert, laughing. 
“Were you the author of those telling criti- 
cisms on the fair sex that appeared a year or 
two back?” 

“No, I soar beyond chignons, crinoline, 
and croquet, and the ‘rest of the thousand 
and one trivialities that make up that marvel- 
lous anomaly commonly known by the name 
of woman, into a region at once higher and 
more profound—in a word, my dear Ethe- 
ridge, I write politics.” 

“Well, this is news. I had no idea that 
you were one of the lights of the nation. 
But what made you take up.with the Cavw- 
terizer?” 

“That is easily explained—the Cauterizer 
took up withme. As I said before, this kind 
of thing is a matter of arithmetic. In my case 
it took nine failures to make a success. 
What are you laughing at, old fellow?” 

“Don’t be angry—I was thinking how 
terribly you used to slang the Cauferizer.” 

“Well, but what is a man to do? He 
must do something—I must, at least. I 
can’t dawdle about chambers waiting for a 
brief, with no occupation but dusting my 
books and wishing all the while I were at the 
antipodes. I must have some kind of 
safety-valve. Law is well enough, but it 
loses its interest like everything else if one 
has no practical use for it. Of course I go 
on reading, but I must have something 
beside, if for recreation only, which touches 
upon the outer world. After all, I was made 
rither for men than for books. Books are 
most valuable to me, as they bring me nearer 
to men. Don’t be too severe on me, 
Etheridge, I have some conscience left ; 
but I will send you a few of my papers, and 
you shall judge for yourself.” 

“TI should like to see~ your papers 
immensely. And indeed, old fellow, you 
may estimate at least. two-thirds of what I 
have said as jest. Inever meant to impugn 
your honesty.” 

“TI know you don’t like the Cauterizer, 
but it has its strong point. It is a good 
thing that humbug of all kinds should be 
exposed, and I take that to be its mission. 
Not perhaps the most popular or the 
highest, but with a bitter kind of use not- 
withstanding. Have you left off smoking, 
Etheridge ?” 








“Yes, but—I beg pardon, how selfish 
one gets! Shall we go into the other room, 
or have a turn outside?” 

“ Outside, if you don’t mind.” 

Herbert opened the front door, already 
carefully fastened by Rachel, and they were 
soon standing onthe asphalte. It was one of 
those clear moonless nights when the stars 
seem travelling down towards us in their in- 
tense lustrousness. 

“Glorious, is it not?” exclaimed Foster, 
pausing a moment, and looking upwards 
before lighting his cigar. “ Etheridge, he is 
a fool who says in his heart There is no 
God! What! use the intellect, His special 
gift, toweigh the stars, measure their distances, 
and analyze their component parts, and then 
turn round and say He has not made them! 
What, no mind in the chart of that perpetual 
procession—no soul in the design of that in- 
effable light! all mere mechanism—atoms 
urged on through continuity by blind and 
resistless force—the artist banished from his 
own studio—the Architect from the temple 
Himself has built—the God from the universe 
of His creation,—it is too monstrous !” 

There was a something in Foster’s tone 
that struck Herbert as implying a self- 
implication in his own remonstrance. He 
was too full of thought to answer imme- 
diately, and the friends began to pace the 
asphalte arm in arm. 

“Gc on,” said Herbert after a few 
moments, and in a somewhat husky voice, 
“ 90 on, I like to hear you.” 

“TI had finished, I believe,” replied Foster, 
with a sudden drop to the commonplace in 
his voice. “ My flights are never prolonged 
—I am very earthy, Etheridge.” 

“ Are you ?” said the other, incredulously. 
“Our curate, as we know, estimated most 
men more highly than himself.” : 

“Yes, incorrigibly so, I fear, at times. 
Who are your nearest neighbours? They 
seem to keep later hours than the rest of 
the terrace.” ; 

“One of my brother ministers, preparing 
his sermon, I dare say.” 

“ Not Establishment?” asked Foster. 

“No, Wesleyan: these two houses belong 
to the community.” 

“Do you cultivate them?” 

‘More or less. We walk up and down 
here sometimes. There is much to learn 
from them.” 

“What a shame it is we don’t open the 
church to those men!” broke out Foster, 
impatiently. 

‘*T agree with you so far as that we ought 
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to use every effort, but there are difficulties 
—great difficulties, and not altogether of 
our making.” 

“It was we who turned Wesley out, 
abused him, pelted him, stoned him. He 
was too good for us, just as Stephen was 
too good for the Pharisees, and it was 
hardly our fault that he did not meet with 
the same fate.” 

“He had a great mission to fulfil.” 

“ And was kept for it, you would say ?” 

“Yes, just as Stephen fulfilled his mission 
by his death,” said Herbert, in a hushed 
voice. . 

Foster pressed the arm that was linked 
in his a little tighter to his side. As he 
did so it struck him that it was thinner than 
it used to be ; that might be fancy, however. 

“In my better moments,” he said, “I 
have sometimes thought that would have 
been a death worth dying.” 

“So have I,” said Herbert, softly, “and 
yet after all it is the living that is the struggle. 
It is the fashion to suppose that it is easier 
to be a Christian now-a-days than it was then. 
I doubt it nevertheless.” Foster made no 
answer, and he went on. “The enemy has 
but altered his tactics, so it seems to me. 
Sometimes I think he has hardly left a spot 
that is not undermined, no safe standing 
ground except—except the Citadel.” 

“Dear old Herbert!” said Foster, “I 
wish J were as sure of being safe in it as 

ou.’ 

‘If you knew how it pained me when you 
take it for granted in that way that I am 
better than yourself, you would not do it, 
Foster.” 

“T don’t want to pain you, so I’ll be more 
on my guard ; it’s simple fact nevertheless.” 

Herbert did not reply. There were horse- 
hoofs behind them that slackened as they 
approached. 

“Home late, Dr. Thrale,” said he, re- 
cognising the rider. 

“Oh, not so very late,” answered the 
doctor, cheerily. ‘I’ve had a_ patient at 
Reedsby.” 

“IT ought to know that voice,” said Foster, 
stepping forward. , 

“And I ought to know yours,” returned 
Dr. Thrale, “but I can’t recall when and 
where I’ve heard it.” 

“I’m Foster of Trinity,” explained the 
young barrister. “I was too much of a 
freshman when you left Cambridge for you 
to remember me,” he added, “ but I recollect 
you very well, Dr. Thrale; and, if I may 


kindness. Have you forgotten a certain 
wine party?” 

“ My recollections of that are somewhat 
dim, but I remember Foster of Trinity per- 
fectly,”. and the doctor shook hands with 
great cordiality. ‘Staying with Mr. Ethe- 
ridge, I suppose?” he added. 

“ Yes, for a couple of nights.” 

“ Do you go to the Manor to-morrow ?” 
asked Herbert of the doctor. 

“Yes, if nothing prevents. I heard you 
and Mrs. Etheridge were to be there with a 
friend, but I did not know who. Well, we 
shall meet again there. I wish I could have 
stayed longer, but I must take my horse 
home.” 

“T have often wondered what had become 
of that man,” remarked Foster when the 
doctor had departed. 

“ He must have left before my time.” 

“Yes, you were a year after me, and I 
was only up a term with him. He was not 
Trinity, he was ——,. I believe I only met 
him twice, but I have often thought I owe 
him a good deal.” 

“ So you intimated.” ‘ 

“He kept me from making a precious 
fool of myself. I need not enter into parti- 
culars. That was the first time we met. 
After that he asked me to a quiet break- 
fast, and insinuated some good advice in 
such a pleasant kind of way that I believe 
I never did quite forget it.” 

“Strange, your meeting him to-night, was 
it not?” 

‘IT don't know about strange; one does 
meet with people: unexpected if you like. 
Thrale had an immense reputation, I wonder 
you never heard of him.” 

“I may have, but names make so little 
impression if one does not know their 
owners. What kind of reputation ?” 

“Not for ability so especially as for in- 
flexible honesty and love of justice. That 
was not all. He was said to have the rare 
gift, not only of influencing others, but of 
influencing them so as to draw out the 
better part of their natures. Coarseness, 
meanness, brutality, dared not show them- 
selves in the presence of Thrale.” 

“T have seen so little of him as yet, but 
from what I have seen and from what I have 
heard, I have no doubt your character is 
just. The vicar and Mr. Sylvester have the 
highest opinion of him.” 

“You must cultivate him.” 

“Yes. What made him take to medicine, 
I wonder?” 





remind you, you once did me a great 


**T don’t know. Has he been here long?” 
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“Not much more than a year, I believe. 
I was told he never went to church in Mr. 
Thurifer’s time.” 

“ Couldn’t stand the incense, eh?” 

“T couldn't vouch as to incense—testi- 
mony is contradictory.” 

“Well, what did Thrale do? did he 
patronize your next neighbour?” 

“ Exactly what he did do, when he did 
anything.” 

“Talking of church, I suppose I may 
tell you that Mr. Grey hardly ever comes 
now.” 

“You don’t mean to say so 

“Last summer he was not there above 
two or three times my father thinks, and 
since his return from abroad he has not been 
once. My father is quite distressed about it.” 

** Not unnaturally either.” 

“Tt is not as if my father were bigoted or 
illiberal in his notions. He is not really old 
either, and his years so far have rather con- 
solidated than weakened his intellect. You 
remember what friends he and Mr. Grey 
used to be.” 

‘Certainly I do.” 

“There has been no open rupture, only a 
gradual subsiding into mere formal inter- 
course.” 

“And when did this begin?” asked 
Herbert, in an alarmed tone. 

‘*Oh, some time after you married : it had 
nothing to do with that, old fellow. Your 
humble servant, I believe, never will be for- 
given, but my father was always acquitted 
from the first. No, the cause lies deeper 
I fear.” 

“Mr. Grey seemed to me to be a man of 
high moral, and I should-have thought of 
some religious principle,” observed Herbert. 

“One would as soon think of impugning 
Mr. Grey’s morality or honour as his man- 
ners or undoubted ability, but I confess his 
motive power is always an enigma to me. 
He is far too encrusted in reserve for me to 
break through. Still one cannot help feel- 
ing that there is much which is noble beneath 
its surface.” 

“That was certainly the impression left 
on my mind by our very short acquaintance.” 

“My father has always seen so much to 
admire in him that he grieves the more at 
what he cannot help regarding as a change 
for the worse. He argues that unless it had 
become a matter of principle, so to speak, 
not to go to church, he would not absent 
himself so persistently. He is not a man to 
disregard public opinion on such a point— 
still less to pain his sister unnecessarily.” 


1» 





“ Poor Miss Grey!” 

“Ves, I am sorry for her. And yet in 
some things, I fancy, she knows him no 
better than other people—perhaps not so 
well. He treats her with courtesy and affec- 
tion, but as if on an entirely different in 
tellectual level. I should imagine it would 
never occur to him to trouble her with any 
difficulties he might have, and his cynicism 
is more in restraint in her presence than in 
that of any one else.” 

‘Cynicism ! he was never without that, I 
think.” 

“No, but he did not always use it as a 
weapon against Christianity, in whatever 
form, however pure, it may present itself. 
When a man does that, one can draw but 
one conclusion—not only that he has ceased 
to believe in Christianity itself, but that he 
does not care to do so.” 

‘You think he has gone so far as that?” 

“‘T may be mistaken—I only wish it might 
be so.” 

“ Tt is very lamentable.” 

“Of course this is between ourselves. I 
should not have liked to pain Mrs. Ethe- 
ridge by speaking of it in her presence, she 
would naturally feel it.” 

“Yes, very much; still, if at any future 
time I should think better to tell her, you 
will not object to my doingso? It will never 
go beyond ourselves.” 

*T can trust you entirely, I am sure. 
What, beginning to cough? I must not keep 
you out any longer. Do you know, I am 
not particularly prepossessed with your 
Chesterton air: doés it suit you, do you 
think ?” 

“Oh, very fairly. I am as well here as 
anywhere. You know I never had much 
muscularity about me.” 

“ You ought to take care of yourself. Do 
you think itis wise to have left off smoking?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“« And wine—as I observed you had?” 

“Tam no worse for that, I think. And 
besides, I do take it occasionally when I 
feel to require it.” 

“You ought to know best. 
in, at any rate.” 


We will go 


CHAPTER XIX.—LAW versus PHYSIC. 


LirTLeE CHESTERTON MaNor was a solid, 
though not particularly spacious house, built 
probably in the early part of last century. 
It had been the property of a nobleman who 
had used it as his hunting-box, but not being 
entailed, had been sold by his successor, 
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had undergone a notable transformation. 
We have intimated that Mr. Sylvester had 
something of a mania for drainage. He 
began with his house and grounds, and with 
such thoroughness that neither floors nor 
walls, walks, fences, nor lawns were allowed 
to stand in his way. He prolonged his 
system through the remainder of his estate, 
bestowing especial care wherever there was 
human habitation, while embracing the sur- 
rounding lands. Pastures that had been 


thorpe and his new wife, Lady Florentina. 
Lady Florentina was a distant cousin of the 
Sylvesters through her mother and theirs, 
and in marrying into their neighbourhood 
had been sensible enough not to ignore the 
relationship. She had taken a fancy to the 
girls, especially Clare, though this was the 
first time she had received a formal invitation, 
and the invitation been accepted. She was 
somewhat older than her husband, but with 
a slight graceful figure that might have become 





fruitful in rushes bore a more nourishing, 
though less picturesque verdure. 

But Mr. Sylvester's improvements did not | 
stop here. Without and within the Manor 
was repaired and altered, but so dexterously 
that its character in no way suffered. This 
was partly owing to Katherine, who from 
a young girl had intuitive good taste, and 
who had great influence with her father. 
As she and Clare walked across the fine 
old bowling-green, or glided in and out 
amid the yews whose boughs made twilight 
in the bright sunshine, they would have 
passed perfectly for the daughters of the 
ancient house that had so lately owned 
them. 

Some such fancy had more than once 
been Dr. Thrale’s during the last few weeks, 
in which, in spite of his previous resolves, 
he had visited the Manor more frequently 
than before. Mr. Sylvester had treated him 


a girl. Her face was perhaps more remark- 
able for high breeding than for precise beauty. 
She and her husband were both lovers of the 
chase and excellent riders. It was said that 
it was the intense admiration which either 
entertained for the equestrian powers of the 
other that had at first opened their hearts 
to the shafts of Cupid. Be that as it may, 
they were a most inseparable couple, and 
had more substantial grounds for mutual 
affection. Lady Florentina, however, hated 
croquet, and very nearly despised every one 
who played it. This of course included all 
kindred games. She would have felt quite 
a martyr that afternoon had she not taken 
refuge with Kate in the new poultry yard, 
where she was soon perfectly at home dis- 
cussing the contending merits of Brahmas 
and Dorkings, and giving her opinion as to 
whether such or such a specimen were worthy 
of exhibition at the approaching county show. 





with so decided a cordiality that he had) 
begun to reason with himself that after all| 
his case might not be hopeless; and the, 
Captain showed as much friendliness towards | 
him as could be possibly expected from so| 
undemonstrative an individual. Kate, too, | 
was pleasant, and would never have inter-| 
fered had he made far more open love to 
Clare than he had yet done. That young) 
lady herself was the difficulty. At times he} 
seemed to have gained some ascendency | 
over her, but if the slightest consciousness | 
of it transpired on his part, she would) 
demonstrate her independence with a kind 
of roguish delight. She liked him, she) 
liked his talk, she enjoyed his admiration, | 
but she was a trifle too honest to let him| 
think that her reciprocation went further. | 
The Doctor, however, had a long store of 
patience, and in a lingering siege the stoutest | 
citadel will surrender. But let us await the 


sequel. 
There was a large gathering at the Manor 
that Thursday afternoon. 


The greater num- 


Dr. Thrale was glad she had not taken 
off Clare instead of Kate, and so was Mr. 
Foster. It was curious, too, how the fancy 
as to the fitness of the daughters of the 
house to take the place of their more aristo- 
cratic predecessors had passed through the 
brain of the barrister as well as that of the 
physician. 

Herbert had said, “Foster is great at 
bowls,” had turned, and on the other half 
of the green which had been apportioned to 
croquet, (it was before the days of lawn 
tennis) had seen that gentleman far too 
preoccupied to bestow a thought either on 
bowls or on him. 

It was to be agameof eight. Mr. Piscina, 
who was one of the eight, wanted to settle 
everything as usual. ‘‘Suppose,” said he 
to Clare, “that Miss Wyecliffe, Miss St. 
Albans, and I and Mr. Foster play you and 
your brother, and Mrs, Etheridge and Dr. 
Thrale.”’ 

Mr. Piscina’s programme had a double 
eye to himself. He wanted Miss St. Albans 
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for a partner, and he did not want either 
Clare or Dr. Thrale. He had an uncom- 
fortable sensation that one or the other was 
always ‘amusing herself or himself at his 
expense. 

But he was no match for Clare, whose 
chief object was to have Grace cn her 
brother's side. “That will never do,” she 
said. “Mrs. Etheridge says Mr. Foster 
plays so well, it will never do for you to be 
both on the same side, Mr. Piscina.” 

“Suppose,” said the captain, exerting 
himself to fight his own battle—“ suppose, 
Piscina, you take me instead of Mr. Foster. 
Miss Wyecliffe”—and here the speaker 
turned for a moment towards Grace in a 
manner that did not escape the attention 
of the observant cleric—‘‘and Miss St. 


Albans and you and I will play the 
others.” 
“Done!” exclaimed Foster, who was 


always an impatient waiter; “ we'll play you, 
and if we can we'll beat you. Now, Mrs. 
Etheridge, it is for you to begin.” 

Foster and Millicent had been good 
friends in old days; he had been accus- 
tomed to call her Milly, and she him Philip, 
though it had been another inhabitant of 
Ashdale, and not Foster, to whom Herbert 
had referred when he laughingly said that 
had she not married himself she would not 
have been an old maid. Foster felt it only 
courteous to call her Mrs. Etheridge now, 
but more than once her girl's name had half 
transpired from his lips, somewhat to her 
amusement, and slightly to his own discomfi- 
ture. 

“Not amiss!” said he when she had 
finished her turn, “ but not quite like your 
old luck.” 

“T’ve never touched a mallet for three 
years, I believe,” said Millicent, “ not since 
the first year I was at Willowsdyke.” 

“You never told us you were such a good 
player, Mrs. Etheridge,” said Clare. ‘“ Never 
mind, we have you on our side.” 

“Oh, I’m not a gcod player now. 
quite out of practice.” 

‘Mrs, Etheridge used to beat us all,” said 
Foster, sotto voce, to Clare, as Mr. Piscina was 
placing Miss St. Albans’ ball. 

“You knew her very well, I suppose?” 
was the reply. 

“Yes ; we lived in the same village before 
she was married.” 

“She is very striking-looking, is she 
not?” 

“T suppose she is. She was always ex- 
tremely jolly, if I may use so undignified an 


I’m 


expression. I believe I never thought much 
about her Jooks.” 

“But when you do think, isn’t she simply 
magnificent ? ” said Clare, a little relieved by 
Foster’s last admission. 

“Yes, she is very uncommon certainly, 
but rather taller than I care for.” 

“That is what I admire so much in her. 
It would not do for most people, but she 
carries her height so perfectly.” 

“ Blue, two—we are waiting!” said Mr. 
Piscina, in an aggrieved tone—all the more 
so that he was dissatisfied with Irmengard’s 
play. He was somewhat soothed, however, 
by Clare’s performance being a shade worse. 

“T ought to have told you,” said that 
young lady, addressing Foster, who had 
watched with much interest the graceful way 
in which she had missed more than one 
good opportunity—“I ought to have told 
you, Mr. Foster, that you will never beat 
with me on your side.” 

““Shan’t we?” said he, with an expression 
in his eyes that made hers turn away, and 
then look again into his; “we will lose 
then.” 

His voice had gradually lowered to the 
end, but Dr. Thrale caught looks and words 
and intonation. He stood a little apart, 
quite unheeded by either, and speaking to 
Millicent at intervals. Till then Clare had 
at least shown him as much preference— 
perhaps more than she had bestowed on 
any other, and yet she had never charmed 
him with such a look as that with which she 
had just charmed Foster, who had only been 
introduced to her that afternoon. Was it a 
wonder that John Thrale’s honest heart 
experienced a twinge of pain very akin to 
jealousy? Finding a spare half-hour, he 
had called that morning at the Terrace, and 
had been pleased to find how much moral 
and intellectual force lay beneath the bright, 
ingenuous manner that had interested him 
in Foster’s early college career, though per- 
haps what had delighted him most was the 
frank way in which he had expressed his 
obligation to himself. He had had further 
talk with him on meeting before the luncheon 
which had begun the proceedings at the 
Manor, but now he seemed to have entirely 
forgotten his existence. That was nothing, 
but the cause was much, and it was only too 
evident to the poor Doctor. A man with 
more self-confidence might have taken a 
calmer view, and merely made use of his 
observations to outdo his supposed rival. 

3ut Thrale’s fault, if he had one, was that of 
diffidence. 
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Not in all things—not if he had a battle 
to fight for another—for the weak, or the 
oppressed, or the fallen. But for himself it 
was different. What did his happiness in 
particular matter to the world in general— 
what is commonly called happiness at least ? 

And was it his fate to be happy—that is, 
as other men were? He often doubted it. 
That he should ever have one best beloved 
who should love him best, that little feet 
should patter about him, little arms tighten 
round his neck, and sweet infant faces nestle 
to his, were blessings too great, he would say 
to himself, ever to have their fruition. And 
yet he knew that he could have appreciated 
them had they come. 

He had to rouse himself when it was his 
turn to play. Croquet was not his forte, but 
he did nothing badly, and to-day he rather 
excelled his usual mediocrity. He put Clare 
into position, and was thanked by that young 
lady more courteously than he cared for. 
When Mr. Piscina the next move sent her 
to the other end of the board, and Foster 
made a grand stroke to bring her back, 
placing her exactly where she wanted to be, 
she did not thank him at all—only looked 
her admiration rather than her gratitude. 

Dr. Thrale thought with a pang he had 
never seen her so intensely witching, and 
she smote all at once Foster’s inner con- 
sciousness with a strange thrill perfectly new 
and delicious. Impervious as he deemed 
himself to the tender passion, he had had 
his ideals. At one time it would be Gibson’s 
Venus, at another one of Raphael’s Ma- 
donnas, at a third the Dian of Phidias. It 
had never been present to him in flesh and 
blood, and now it had appeared it was 
no longer one of his ideals, but a woman 
differing in every particular. Yet he felt 
instinctively that that woman, if any, was to 
take up the thread of his life and weave 
it into her own warp. He had had the 
vanity to consider himself as not unappre- 
ciated by the fair sex, and had prided 
himself on his powers of resistance to their 

attractions. All that was over now. He 
was glad to shine even in such a trifle as 
croquet that she might admire. It was a 
long gatne, as games of eight commonly 
are, when added to its usual intricacies 
there is a large share of love-making in 
different stages. But Foster's side won at 
last, much to Mr. Piscina’s mortification. 

“T’m glad you’ve beaten,” said Clare ; 
“it is so good for Mr. Piscina not to always 
have his own way.” 


Mr. St. Albans and Mr. Wyecliffe, both 
probably animated by somewhat similar 
motives. ‘Their daughters no doubt acted 
on them magnetically, and, as we have seen, 
each had his anxiety on their account. 

Mr. Piscina inwardly resented Mr. St. 
Albans’ appearance; he preferred having 
Irmengard to himself. He had not been 
slow to detect a change in the demeanour of 
the other, who had lately signified to him 
on several occasions that he was more 
intimate with his daughter than he cared 
for. Mr. Piscina persevered nevertheless. 
He did not like to be beaten. Besides, if his 
love for Irmengard had never kept him awake 
for half an hour, nor probably ever would, 
he really admired her exceedingly, and had 
made up his mind that she would be exactly 
the wife to suit him. He had paid her so 
much attention, and had made himself so 
necessary to her, that perhaps she may have 
cared more for him than he for her. 
Beneath her quiet reserve and grand 
manner she had a woman’s heart by no 
means incapable of affection. Yet her 
father was right in his calculation that no 
deep wound had been inflicted as yet; his 
fear was rather for the future than the 
present. 

Dr. Thrale was somewhat relieved by the 
addition of Mr. St. Albans, and afterwards 
of Mr. Wyecliffe to the party. The latter 
had promised to look in for an hour or two, 
and had only just arrived. Miserable as the 
Doctor was, he could not help noticing the 
evident though quiet pleasure with which 
Grace and her father met each other, 
though they had only parted the previous 
day. The Captain noticed it too, and being 
of a complacent turn of mind, augured good 
to himself. If she were an affectionate 
daughter, would she not be a loving wife ? 
Unlike Piscina, he was not displeased at 
the approach of his proposed father-in-law, 
nor did he think it necessary to conceal 
his predilection for Grace in Mr. Wyecliffe’s 
presence. He must know what his inten- 
tions were before long, and it would be 
easier to give him some preliminary warn- 
ing than to take him entirely by surprise. 
Yet after a few minutes he felt that he 
was more keenly watched than usual, and 
became proportionately embarrassed. 

“He is very handsome and very good- 
natured-looking,” thought Mr.Wyecliffe, “ but 
not worthy of my Grace. “And what a 
contrast to young Foster and Dr. Thrale! 





By that time various spectators had 








Both those men have the stamp of true 
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nobility written on their faces. Soul and 
intellect are dominant over the lower 
powers: in Foster I should fancy the 
intellect had the higher place; in Thrale 
the soul. I wish I could be more easy 
about Grace. Does she understand his 
meaning or not? She is so young, and 
no one, I think, has ever made love to 
her before; no one can have. But she 
is, I think, conscious of it to some extent. 
Whether it quite pleases her or not I cannot 
make out. She certainly blushed then, 
but she has a trick of blushing. What 
did he say to her, I wonder? I don’t 
think he says much; it is his way of look- 
ing when he speaks that is dangerous. He 
is more in love than I believed him capable 
of being. I wish I could take Grace back 
with me; I shall be miserable till she is 
home again. I must see her alone before 
I go. I dread to think of what may happen 
in another day; but she is pledged to stay 
till Saturday now, and we cannot draw 
back.” . 

Just then there were more arrivals. 
Players on another lawn had finished their 
game, and two or three having given place 
to others, had found their way to the party 
on the bowling-green. Lady Florentina re- 
appeared likewise. She had now Mr. 
Sylvester for companion instead of Ka- 
therine. She did not stay long, but took 
the old gentleman off on a journey round 
his own garden, charming him much by 
her interest in his recently planted shrubs 
and trees, some of which by their rapid 
growths did full justice to his skilful superin- 
tendence. Lady Florentina became as 
energetic on the subject of pines, cedars, 
and cypresses as she had been half an hour 
ago on those of Brahmas, Dorkings, and 
Hamburgh’s. They came upon Mr. Hall and 
Herbert taking a quiet stroll likewise. A 
few pleasant words were spoken by the three 
gentlemen in passing. 

“Ts that the husband of the Mrs. Etheridge 
we left on the bowling-green?” asked Lady 
Florentina. 

“Yes, and a capital fellow he is.” Mr. 
Sylvester was thinking as he spoke how 
fervently Herbert approved of his pet plan 
for the re-draining of Chesterton. 

“T dare say,” was the answer; ‘but he 
looks so meek—almost insignificant—com- 
pared to her.” 

“You would not think him insignificant 
if you were to hear him preach.” The old 
gentleman mentally recurred to Herbert’s 
sermon of last Sunday, in which Dives had 





been very pointedly admonished of his duties 
to Lazarus. Certain individuals helping to 
make up the collective Dives had on that oc- 
casion gone away considerably offended, and 
with a righteous determination not to invite 
that Mr. Etheridge to their houses nor to 
go to church when he preached. 

“ Here’s Mrs. Etheridge coming this way,” 
remarked Lady Florentina, “so I suppose 
they have finished their game.” 

Mr. St. Albans was with Millicent. Be- 
yond the bowling-green lay a. slightly 
straggling piece of ground which had 
formerly been a somewhat monotonous 
woodland. By judicious felling, replanting, 
and other alterations, it had assumed a less 
neglected and at the same time a more 
picturesque character. Its varied shade, 
relieved by patches of sunlight and open 
glades, made its winding paths and not un- 
frequent resting-places sufficiently inviting 
ona June afternoon. ‘Thither, the game on 
the green ended, nearly the whole of the 
players gravitated. Among them was Mr. 
Wyecliffe and Grace, for the Captain having 
been called away, the vicar had taken the 
opportunity of a few minutes’ conversation 
with his daughter. 

“Well, my child,” he said, as he drew her 
hand through his arm, “you are enjoying 
yourself very much, I can see.” 

“Yes, papa, very much,” she answered, 
her eyes turned a little from his. ‘They 
are all so kind,” she added; “and indeed 
it seems very absurd, but they have given 
me to understand that this party is invited 
for me.” 

‘ T suppose they wanted to have the people 
some time?” 

“Oh yes, only when Clare laughed and 
called it my party ” Here Grace stam- 
mered and paused. 

“Well, my love?” 

“ Captain Sylvester was by, and he said it 
really was my party. He said it so gravely, 
I am sure he meant it, papa.” 

“Did he?” said Mr. Wyecliffe, amused in 
spite of his anxiety. ‘“ Are you sure he was 
not laughing too, Grace ?” 

“ Quite sure, papa.” 

“ And what is to be done to-night after I 
am gone?” 

“Oh, there is to be dancing for those who 
like it, and music, and I hardly know what 
besides.” 

“Well, Gracey, you have turned very gay 
all at once.” 

“T shall not dance much; I shall play 
for the others, and perhaps I shall be wanted 
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to sing.” Grace had become quite animated ; and his dark lustrous eyes deepened to their 

and herself now. “TI dare say I shall enjoy| intensest violet shade. 

myself,” she added, ‘“ but to-morrow will be} It was curious to see father and daughter 

the great treat for me.’ together, their personal attractions were so 
“And what is to happen to-morrow in| different, and the diversity of feature was 

this land of delights? ” made the more striking from the utter 
‘‘We are to start early and drive to the | contrast of colouring. For while, as we 

forest, and spend the day there.” ‘have seen, her hair was approaching to 
“The forest! why, it must be twenty | blonde and of a silken smoothness, his, 


miles.” though by no means profuse, was of the 
“Quite, they say; and I think they are | darkest brown, sprinkled here and there 
going to send horses halfway.” | with grey, and with an obstinate tendency 


* But you will come home to me on Satur- to wave even in its restricted limits. It 
day, Grace? I don’t think I could spare | /was an unwonted excitement that could call 
you longer than that.” [up the colour to his pale face, faintly tinted 

And Paul Wyecliffe looked very tenderly | with olive; while through the transparent 
and wistfully into the now upturned eyes. | warmth of hers the rich scarlet chased visibly 
He had said me, not ws. It was a personal! to and fro. His eyes were dark, passionate, 
craving he was expressing, not .unmingled and spiritual, as if the past and future were 
with solicitude. Grace had too much sensi-| contending in them for dominion with the 
bility to misapprehend him, but her eyes! present; hers were clear, blue, thoughtful 
again drooped, her face flushed, and she| indeed and expressive, but of a different 
only said, “ Yes, papa, I shall come back on | order. Nor did the dissimilarity end here. 
Saturday.” | Though Captain Sylvester had long retracted 

Her father was more alarmed than he had | his original opinion as to her having no figure 
expected to be. He wanted to speak, but) —and indeed there was little foundation for 
delicacy restrained him. _“ You will be quite | such a criticism—it was of a separate type 
dull when you get back, Grace,” he observed | to her father’s. His, though somewhat too 
at Jast,in a tone that, despite of its attempted | slight, was in perfect ‘harmony with the fine 
cheeriness, had a touch of grievance in it. _| oval face, and in every movement bespoke a 

“Dull, papa!’’ she exclaimed, tightening | quiet, unrestrained grace. Inhersthere was a 
her hand over his arm, and again looking up,/hint of girlish overgro wth that had hardly 
“what can you be thinking of? Dull with, had time to settle into its just proportions, 
you and mamma !” showing itself by a slight contraction of the 

Yet no sooner had she thus said than she} chest and an accompanying forward pressure 
began wondering whether there might not be|of the shoulders. 
some truth in her father’s suggestion. Hewas| Robert Sylvester had learned to admire it 
for the moment more satisfied, but scanning | more than his younger sister’s contour @ /a 
her narrowly as she again turned away her| Grecgue. All Grace’s personal attractions 
eyes, as if unable long to confront his, he was and defects were passing for him over that 
struck by the unusually absorbed expression wondrous magic mirror whose power is to 
of her face. As he watched, there was a/transform and beautify whatever glints on 
quiver about the delicate nostrils of his its surface ; whether or no his were being 
slightly aquiline nose and the expressive there likewise pictured for her it remains for 
curvatures of his mobile mouth and chin, | ,our story to divulge. 
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FREDERIKA BREMER. 


PART SECOND. 


The years immediately succeeding were 
sad ones for Frederika. The masterpieces 
in nature and art she had seen abroad had 
awakened in her soul a yearning for more 
knowledge and a higher sphere of action. 
She felt fettered in the narrow bounds of her 
home life. This prison anguish, instead of 
getting numbed by time, increased daily, like 
the first frost of a long winter. She felt that 
she had “strong wings which had been 
clipped down” by fashion and circumstance 
to hinder her from soaring on high. 

Sadly in need of religious consolation— 
an abiding sense of unseen goodness—she 
prayed for it with shuddering and misgiv- 
ing, and when no immediate answer was 
vouchsafed, hope was shaken to its very 
foundations. In the occupation of portrait- 
painting she found occasional and temporary 
relief from her wretchedness. She suld her 
performances that she might give her earnings 
to the poor; and became nurse, helper, and 
physician to the afflicted for miles round 
Aersta, occasionally feeling real pleasure 
while exposing herself to snowstorms and 
hunger. Battling with nature’s inclemency 
brought a sense of her own moral strength, 
and she gladly undertook the most loath- 
some medical service, physical disgust being 
overpowered by the gratification of soothing 
the sufferings of others. She read her Bible 
and prayed for hours together, became every 
day more self-denying, conscientious, and 
loving ; was in all respects a sincere religious 
enthusiast, but had no calm. Her feelings 
rose and fell with opportunities of doing 
good and success in alleviating the affliction 
of others. 

She determined to devote her life to God 
as nurse in a hospital, and drove to church 
alone one dark winter’s day for the sake of 
consecrating and sealing this resolution by 
partaking of the holy communion. 








the thought that she should henceforth be 
a ‘consoling atom in a suffering world.” 

Nevertheless, some weeks after, coming 
home through the snow one bright March 
evening, she stopped to recover breath, and 
felt the soft breezy air give a foretaste of 
spring, while the gold and purple glories of 
the setting sun combined to inspire a sense 
of peace and joy such as she had never be- 
fore experienced. 

For the first time for many years she 
knew what it was to look forward with hope, 
not only to the next world, but also to this. 

How gloriously was this hope of a resur- 
rection to earthly happiness realized ! 

In the summer of 1830 her father died, 
with all his children round his bed, express- 
ing reconciliation and love for all, and 
humbly thanking them for their longsuffer- 
ing attendance. 

In the autumn the eldest daughter, Char- 
lotte, married, and went to live at Christian- 
stad, and there it was that Frederika found 
the spiritual guide and teacher she had so 
long needed in the head master of the High 
School, the Rev. Pehr Békling. His philo- 
sophical insight and profound Christian 
faith were blessed to the strengthening of her 
peace of mind, and of her resolution to 
devote her powers to the service of sound 
religion and morality. ‘“ May God’s finger 
appear to you and show you the right way,” 
he wrote after her return to Aersta; “as a 
brother I will stand by to meditate and pray 
for you, and then I will impart to you every 
ray of light that shall be vouchsafed.” 

In 1832, Frederika and her sisters accom- 
panied their mother to Berlin, and were 
present at the death-bed of their youngest 
brother? Augustus, who had gone thither for 
surgical treatment. And the next year 
Frederika spent in nursing an ardently 
attached friend at Christianstad. She was 


She sat shuddering in the cold church | truly a ministering angel and guiding spirit 
after the congregation had taken their depar- | through a long illness to a happy death. 


ture, when lo! the sun suddenly burst forth 
and shed its life-giving rays upon her. They 


A near relative of the departed Countess 


ls—— then prevailed on the worn-out nurse 


warmed and cheered the devout aspirant|to accompany her to an estate she pos- 


during the remainder of the service. 


She | 


sessed in a secluded part of Norway, called 


wept tears of thankfulness at the altar, and |“ Tomb,” 


went home sensibly comforted, but not so| 


The profound retirement of this delightful 


much animated as she had expected from/! retreat, and the perfect liberty she enjoyed 
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in the disposition of her time, were most 
beneficial to the now indefatigable and de- 
voted authoress. For Frederika had gradually 
relinquished (much to her friend’s satisfaction) 
the long-cherished scheme of entering an 
hospital. 

Every year it became more clear to her 
mind that writing was the occupation to 
which she was called to devote her life. 

Five years previously, namely, in 1828, 
she conceived the idea of making a selection 
from the best of her manuscripts, and publish- 
ing them, for the sake of getting moneytoassist 
the poor. Her brother Augustus, then at the 
University of Upsala, found a publisher ready 
to bring them out, but who feared to under- 
take more than a small edition of 300 copies, 
and offered a proportionally low price for the 
copyright. 

But Frederika was well satisfied, and so 
encouraged that she immediately began to 
write “ The H—— Family.” 

The applause which followed the appear- 
ance of this charming suggestive tale 
astonished the writer, and induced her to 
admit her mother into the secret of her 
having given her writings to the public. 

Hitherto she had only confided this to her 
brothers and sisters. 

Bishop Frangen, an intimate friend of the 
famiiy, happening a few weeks after to 
mention the “Sketches” in a highly eulo- 
gistic manner, it was decided that he 
should be made acquainted with the author- 
ship, and very soon after, Frederika had 
the gratification of hearing that the Swedish 
Academy had awarded her its lesser gold 
meda', 

From that time, feeling that she had found 
her mission, she devoted herself to it with 
undeviating diligence. 

She had previously refused more than one 
eligible offer of marriage, and after this 
period, though more than thirty years of age, 
her hand was sought several times by men 
of worth and position, but she remained 
steadfast to the persuasion that her gifts and 
vocation required her to devote herself to 
the sphere of usefulness on which she had 
already entered. 

At “Tomb,” where she spent the winters 
of 1836, 1837, 1838, and 1839, she usually 
occupied herself with writing in her own 
chamber the greater part of the day, 
only joining the countess at the chess-table 
in the evening, and accompanying her or 
her own sisters to a watering-place in the 
summer. 


awarded to her its large gold medal for 
having (in the words of the king, its founder) 
“raised the fame of Swedish literature in 
foreign countries.” 

On the death of her friend the countess 
in 1845, Frederika closed her eyes, and 
saying a long adieu to Norway, began to lay 
plans for a tour in America. 

Her sister Charlotte’s husband having 
been appointed to a post in Stockholm, 
Frederika felt that her mother and invalid 
sister, who were residing there, would be 
less in need of her society. So combating 
every endeavour on their parts to dissuade 
her from undertaking the long and dangerous 
journey, she took leave of them in August, 
1848. 

First visiting her old friend the Rev. 
Pehr Bokling, the faithful soldier and ser- 
vant of Christ, complete in gospel armour, 
who had fought and conquered the dragon 
of unbelief which had tormented her early 
life, she spent a winter in Copenhagen, and 
after making several trips to the Danish 
isles she left the Old World at midsummer, 
and went by way of London to New 
York. 

We refer our readers to her animated and 
instructive letters from America for full par- 
ticulars of this part of her life. 

When she returned in 1851 her youngest 
darling sister Agatha had ceased to breathe. 

Nothing now came between her and 
thoughts suggested by her visit to America— 
namely, that of helping to give fuller devel- 
opment to woman’s mission as the mother 
and educator of the human race. 

The years immediately succeeding her re- 
turn to Sweden were spent principally at 
Stockholm, where she wrote diligently and 
organized associations for the benefit of the 
poor. 


when these opportunities occurred of visit- 
ing one after another Italy, Palestine, France, 
and Belgium. 

She was absent from her own country five 
entire years, and the following summer she 
likewise accomplished a visit to Germany. 
The numerous writings given to the world 
during this interval show how faithful she 
was to the work she had set herself to accom- 
plish. 

When she again settled down in Stock- 
holm her strength nearly gave way before 
the overwhelming demands that were made 





In December, 1844, the Swedish Academy 


upon it by indigent or inconsiderate appli- 


But in the year 1856 she again left for | 
Switzerland, with the intention of visiting | 
Greece also, and spending a winter at Athens, | 
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cants, needy authors, destitute artists, dis- | apartments in the family mansion. 


abled handicraftsmen, &c. Still she remained 
for some time the centre of benevolent acti- 
vity and social enjoyment in the capital. 

An English visitor * says in a letter written 
to England in 1864,— 

“ The evenings of special note are those 
when Miss Bremer sits as a ‘ Deborah,’ a 
mother in Israel, in the midst of a circle of 
earnest young teachers gathered at her 
house. 

‘‘ There are at Stockholm three different 
institutions for the training of national school- 
mistresses, all of whom must be well-edu- 
cated, intelligent women. 

“ These institutions are quite independent 
of the ‘Seminarium’ [described at the be- 
ginning of this sketch], the students of which 
are intended for governesses of a higher 
grade. But as all class differences are apt 
to create a feeling of jealousy and division, 
some of the nobler-minded members of the 
‘Seminarium’ determined to bring about a 
cordial sisterly understanding. And accord- 
ingly a certain number of national school- 
mistresses and young governesses were in- 
vited to meet at Miss Bremer’s house as an 
initiative step to a series of social gatherings, 
where as friend with friend their common in- 
terests are discussed. 

“ These evenings are delightful. ‘Tante 
Frederika,’ in the combined character of 
hostess, friend, and counsellor, is perfectly 
charming. 

‘‘ Discussions on given topics take place : 
the subjects are chosen one week and dis- 
cussed the next, so as to give time for ne- 
cessary reflection. 

“ One example will show the earnestness 
of the spirit in which the inquiries are con- 
ducted. 

“ Question proposed—How best to carry 
out the idea contained in the good old 
Swedish words, ‘ Teaching Mothers’? 


“ At the following meeting every one had | 


arrived at the same conclusion, though 
couched in different words :—‘ Only by close 
communion with the All-Father, and deep 
love to every child committed to them by 
Him, could the idea conveyed in the words 
“ teaching mother ” be efficiently carried out.” 

In the year 1864 Frederika spent three 
months at Aersta, the cherished home of her 
childhood and early womanhood. 

It had passed into other hands in the year 
1853, but the present owners gladly per- 
mitted their gifted fellow-countrywoman to 
make arrangements for inhabiting a suite of 


* Miss M. Howitt. 


And 
after some deliberation she determined to 
leave Stockholm altegether, and take advan- 
tage of the seclusion she so much needed, 
and the opportunity the less expensive cost 
of living in the country afforded for devot- 
ing a larger portion of her income to charit- 
able purposes. 

It soon became apparent that rest from 
her philanthropic labours in the capital had 
not been entered on too soon, though she 
enjoyed the rural colonial-like life in the 
midst of old friends and simple-hearted vil- 
lagers, sharing their social pleasures and 
occupations, haymaking with energy and 
vivacity, visiting the school built by her be- 
loved sister Agatha, and giving kind words 
of praise and encouragement to the perform- 
ance of the schoolmaster’s daughter on an 
organ bought by the little community, who 
exulted in the fact of having been able to 
accomplish the purchase before ‘“ Mamselle 
Bremer” came! 

Though only provisionally accepting an 
invitation from the Grand Duchess to visit 
Russia, she was always present at the social 
Swedish gatherings when uninvited guests 
present themselves at the well-provisioned 
country houses, sure of a hearty welcome 
and liberal entertainment. And Aersta was 
like a little college,where the kind hostess 
assisted her young visitors in the study of 
modern languages, music, and botany. 

The early part of the day she employed in 
writing her last work, “A Compendium for 
Children of her Travels in Palestine.” 

In the winter evenings she sat spinning 
merrily at an old-fashioned spinning-wheel, 
enumerating as she did so all the “ jewels in 
her crown of rejoicing,” the realization of so 
many of her philanthropic dreams, singing a 
“Te Deum” over the dawn of peace, and 
the extinction of slavery in America, and 
exulting in the fact that the king of her own 
country had just declared that “ education 
was the only means to lay a sure foundation 
for the welfare of the people.” 

On Christmas Eve she read aloud to a 
party of young people one of Hans Christian 
Ancersen’s stories. 

It was her last reading in the social circle. 
Surely when the subject of it was reported 
to the sensitive Danish fable writer, he must 
have been touched with a feeling of satisfac- 
tion scarcely less intense than that which he 
experienced a few years before when he saw 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s Jast poem, 





|written in his honour at Rome, May, 
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** Now give us men from the sunless plain, 
By need of work in the snow and the rain, 
Made strong and brave by familiar pain. 

Cried the South to the North. 


‘* Give strenuous souls for belief and prayer 

That stand in the dark on the lowest stair, 
While affirming of God, ‘ He is certainly there,’ 
Said the South to the North,” &c. 


On Christmas Day Frederika Bremer 
sang the Swedish “ Hallelujah” hymn at 
church with full voice, but was attacked 
with chest-ache on her return home. She 
became worse next day. Inflammation of 
the lungs, the cause of her suffering, gained 
ground, Though she did not immediately 
take to her bed, she often spoke of dying, 
and said she was tired and should be con- 
tent if God called her. 

She was overheard whispering, “I have a} 
sense of divine perfection. It is good, it} 
is beautiful, God’s light in nature.” 

When her sister and brother-in-law arrived | 
she was just able to recognise them, and 
said, “ My soul is in the right place, still 


there is conflict ;” then added, “The love 
of Christ is great, infinitely great.” A few 
hours later she ceased to breathe. 

This was at three in the morning of the 
last day of the year 1865. 

We have seen how Frederika Bremer was 
a valued chief and leader among governesses 
and teachers, yet it was when entertainment 
seemed her primary object, instruction only 
secondary, that she most effectually imparted 
a knowledge of the deep things of life, pro- 
foundest trust in an overruling Providence, 
unshaken conviction, and that truly to enjoy 
life is the means of helping others to share 
our joy, by the interchange of those kindly 
“trifles which make the sum” of human 
happiness. 
| Her works are radiant with geniality and 
gentle humour, while her deep sympathy and 
‘insight into human nature, combined with 
ithe most delicate purity of mind, give her 
delineations the charm and force ‘of highly- 
finished portraits. 
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AMERICANS 


AT HOME. 


BY CATHERINE C, HOPLEY, 


AUTHOR oF “ LIFE IN THE Sour,” ‘‘ RAMBLES AND ADVENTURES IN THE WILDS OF THE West’ &c- 


CHAPTER V.—SOMEWHAT DysPEPTIC. 


Aw English person cannot be very long in 
America without being struck with the fre- 
quency of the reply “somewhat dyspeptic,”’ 
when one friend asks another the common 
question, “ How are you ?”” or—which is a 
more frequent form of speech—‘ How’s your 
health ?” Somewhat dyspeptic evidently com- 
prehends many maladies, and a host of evils 
not physical only; so the questioner seems 
to understand it, and responds with the 
sympathetic “Ah-h!” Somewhat blue,” 
or “to have the blues,” is almost as frequent, 
though a milder phase of dyspepsia. Not so 
chronic, but singularly evanescent, as one has 
observed it to vanish quite suddenly on the 
approach of any trivial excitement. Hear- 
ing and seeing so much of these two epidemics, 
my curiosity was aroused to discover how 
and why it was that they raged so frequently 
under such bright skies and glorious sun- 
shine. More than epidemics they are, for in 
all places and during all seasons one heard 
of them, until one began to imagine that 
dyspepsia must be a regular part of the 


haps ‘an institution of the country,” and, as 
such, worthy of observation and of study, 
like other American institutions. 

That we should feel somewhat dyspeptic 
ourselves after feasting in the manner 
described in the last chapter is not sur- 
prising ; and I am not sure whether experience 
gained on that occasion did not afford me 
some clue regarding causes and effects, and 
why this peculiarly American malady, dys- 
pepsia, so commonly prevails. In a patient 
suffering from the no less _ popular, 
though unclassified affliction, “the blues,” 
lassitude and despondency were observable 
among the chief symptoms, with an in- 
ordinate craving for quack medicines. No 
wonder quack doctors make such fabulous 
fortunes in America, and no wonder “,news- 
paper enterprise” pays so well: the income 
derived from advertising quack medicines 
must be almost equal to that acquired by the 
sale of them; whole columns of the papers 
are filled with nothing else. At any rate, in 
no country does quackery succeed better ; 





routine in household management ; or per- 


but,—then, where else do you find such a pre- 
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valence of dyspepsia producing morbid tastes ? 
Lassitude and despondency in America, as 
elsewhere, are for the most part ailments 
which attack those who have nothing better 
to occupy their minds. In a people so par- 
ticularly light-hearted and hopeful as the 
Americans, so well stocked with nervous 
energy besides, a disposition to look on the 
dark side of things seems almost incongru- 
ous ; yet in the reaction of their excitable 
nature you continually observe it. The two 
classes who are most liable to attacks of dys- 
pepsia are those who have foo much and those 
who have foo Uittle to do; and among the 
Jatter, women chiefly are the sufferers. Now, 
having described the exceeding industry, 
activity, and ever-ready dexterity of American 
housewives, it seems a contradiction to hint 
at any among them who have nothing to do; 
nevertheless they are everywhere to be met 
with, even in the northern states. I do not 
allude to the wives and daughters of the 
wealthy merely, but to the middle classes, 
and to many of even restricted means. The 
universal custom of living in hotels and 
boarding-houses, where there are no home 
duties to claim their time and attention, pro- 
duces a very large class of listless, object- 
less, dyspeptic women, whose greatest trouble 
is how to get through the day. 

Thousands and thousands of young married 
couples begin life in this way. The husbands 
are absent at their stores, offices, or agencies, 
during the whole of the day, generally rush- 
ing home to bolt their dinner in the average 
eight minutes, and hurrying off again. These 
are among those who are dyspeptic from too 
much to do. Their wives, on the contrary, 
have nothing in the world to occupy their 
time, beyond visiting from room to room for 
frivolous gossip, novel-reading, or at best 
needlework. Many of them do not stir out 
of the house for days together, and these are 
among the dyspeptic from too little to do. 
A walk without an object does not commend 
itself to their ideas. ‘ You English ladies 
are such great walkers!” was continually 
said to me; “I should feel so lonesome 
going w-a-y-out on the roads by myself 
without an object.” In vain you protest 
that health was an object, or botany, or 
scenery. “ Botany,” to those who had 
“studied” it at school, was a mere thing 
of books and of hideous technicalities, I 
cannot recall half a dozen American girls 
who associated it with anything enjoyable. 
Scenery had but little more of charm, so far 
as ordinary drawing-masters developed the 
taste for it; and as for Health as an object, 


that was the most difficult theory of all to 
instil. In the case of the Ohitona ladies 
few could “ spare time ” for such walks, and 
fewer still see the use of them. Of what 
avail, then, are all those lessons of physiology 
and “the laws of health” which take turn 
with political economy, history, geography, 
and grammar, in every school of America, 
even in the negro schools? “It excites a 
good deal of interest among the scholars to 
learn how they are made,” I was once told, 
when visiting one of the negro schools 
during a lesson on physiology. “If it be the 
means of inducing cleanliness among the 
little darkies, much good will be accom- 
plished,” one might reply. And one may 
hopefully add for the white classes, that if a 
knowledge of their own anatomy would 
guard our American cousins against killing 
themselves and their offspring quite as reck- 
lessly as they did under my own observation, 
they may be congratulated on the attain- 
ment. Not ill-naturedly do I affirm it, not 
in spite or ill-will, but in sorrow for the igno- 
rant, in sympathy for the innocent sufferers, 
and in deep love for the helpless little ones; 
and from personal observation do I testify 
that the indiscreet and ignorant indulgence 
of American mothers, the lack of a firm and 
judicious discipline, both as regards diet and 
the sudden changes of temperature, are 
causes of deaths incalculable among the 
young in America. To apply our knowledge 
to every-day life, and to learn to how great an 
extent our health is with God’s blessing in 
our own keeping, are the ultimate uses of the 
study of physiology. Let us hope that this 
result will in time be attained. 

But as regards taking outdoor exercise, 
I found that when there was ‘an object,” 
such as a shopping expedition, “ going 
berrying,” * or a walk miles out into the 
country to visit a friend, American ladies 
were fully our match in pedestrian feats. 
Such inducements, like most others in 
America, are spasmodic, the impulse of the 
moment, and just as likely to be overdone 
when they do occur, and to send the pedes- 
trian home injured rather than benefited 
by indiscriminate exertion. 


* The many wild fruits of America ripening in vast 
abundance are fine and luscious enough to be market- 
able commodities ; and it is very usual in the rural 
districts for ladies and children to form a large party 
and go out into the country to collect supplies for 
home use. Whortleberries, huckleberries,. cran- 
berries, all much larger and finer than our British 
species, grapes, plums, and very large blackberries, 
also strawberries, are among such fruits collected for 





preserving and other home uses. 
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Boarding-houses, as the homes of so large 
a portion of the American middle classes, 
present many phases of interest, and in them 
is seen almost as much of domestic life and 
habits as in private residences. Young 
couples of good position take to them until 
they can afford a “house and lot” suited to 
their ideas of style and comfort. Older per- 
sons of ample means often prefer them to 
the troubles of housekeeping ; many others 
choose them for the sake of cheerfulness and 
society, and live in them year after year. 
Beside these “permanent residents” an 
immense number of transient visitors afford 
continual social varieties, particularly in the 
more western States, where a flitting popu- 
lation from all parts of the world, and parti- 
cularly the American world, is to be met with. 
I am able to speak from experience, because 
when not among my own relatives I passed 
a good deal of my time in boarding-houses ; 
one, the largest and most “ fashionable” (it 
is incumbent on you to study “ fashion” even 
in the choice of a residence in America) in 
one of the chief cities of Ohio, having been 
my head-quarters for several years. During 
such sojourns one naturally became intimately 
acquainted with many of the other residents. 
I will enumerate a few of the families whom 
I knew, in order to convey to my readers 
some idea of the class of persons to be met 
with in these establishments; and also be- 
cause among the tourists and journalists who 
supply us with abundant political information 
and ample accounts of public matters and 
public characters in America, few have op- 
portunities of witnessing and describing much 
of home life. 

1. An ex-senator of the United States and 
his wife, having several married sons and 
daughters among the residents in the city, 
and all of good position. The late senator 
was also an ex-governor, and had besides 
held a judgeship, having begun life as a 
lawyer. He was therefore variously addressed 
as “Senator S——,” “ Governor S——,” or 
“Judge S——.” At the time of my ac- 
quaintance with his family he was holding a 
Government office in connection with public 
education, which gave him the additional 
title of “‘Superintendent S——.” He was 
even known by some as “Colonel S——,” 
in consequence of having held an appoint- 
ment among the volunteers of his native 
eastern State; he thus afforded another 
example of the wealth of titles that can be 
enjoyed by one single republican citizen. 

2. A merchant and his wife, who also were 
well connected in the city. 





3. A “pork-packer,” wife, and three young 
children, with a nurse girl. 

4. A distinguished physician with a young, 
pretty, silly wife, baby and nurse girl. 

5. An agent for Wheeler and Wilson’s 
sewing machines, with a very intellectual and 
estimable wife ; a charming companion, albeit 
a spiritualist. Perhaps one should have 
added that, of religious denominations, the 
senator’s family were Presbyterians, the two 
next were Episcopalians, and the fourth 
nothing particular. 

6. A widow with an only child, a boy of 
ten, whom she was ruining by late hours, 
close rooms, and a surfeit of sweets con- 
tinually. 

7. An agent for something or other—most 
likely patent medicines—with a wife, five 
children, and a German nurse girl. ‘To what 
religious denomination these people belonged, 
if to any, I do not know. 

8. A lawyer and his young wife and baby. 

g. A professor of music and his second 
wife, Congregationailists. 

10. Judge N—— and his wife and son, 
Episcopalians. 

11. A lady doctor, “ no church.” 

In addition to these inmates, who were 
considered permanent residents, I became 
acquainted with others from time to time; 
one couple especially, with three lovely child- 
ren, occupying rooms adjoining my own, being 
among my most intimate friends. Most of 
these people occupied a “suite of rooms,”’ 
a high-sounding way of speaking of any two 
or more apartments opening one into the 
other, and usually comprising a sitting-room 
with one or more sleeping rooms, the latter 
sometimes mere dressing-closets. The house 
referred to accommodated nearly one hundred 
boarders, most of whom assembled in the 
general dining-room at midday, to swallow 
their dinner in grave and silent despatch. 

There was also one general sitting or 
“reception” room, where those so disposed 
could resort in the evening; otherwise the 
residents visited or made calls upon each 
other, observing the same conventionalities 
as among outdoor acquaintances. ‘This is 
boarding-house life in America, and varying 
but little from hotel life, except in the enjoy- 
ment of greater privacy and less flitting 
acquaintances. Hotels and boarding-houses 
abound in every city and town of the Union, 
varying only in size, style, and comfort, much 
as society itself varies with the size, age, and 
locality of the place you may be visiting. 
As a rule the majority of boarding-house 
inmates, both transient and permanent, are 
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men, very young men, some of whom were 
not known even by name to many of the 
rest; “young gentlemen who clerked in 
stores,” Anglice, shopmen, railway officials, 
agents, and so forth. 

But regarding the subject of health, every- 
where were noticeable the same hurried feed- 
ing in the adults, the same listless inactivity 
among many of the lady boarders, the same 
indiscriminate indulgence of children, and, 
worse than all for these latter, the same 
restriction from freedom and fresh air. Long 
corridors and well-ventilated halls are on 





each floor of these immense establishments, 
but these airy spaces are forbidden ground | 


keenest, tenderest compassion. Many such 
live in my memory; their mothers were my 
acquaintance, they themselves were my pets 
and playthings ; therefore, risking the charge 
of ill-nature, censoriousness, or even un- 
friendliness, I must affirm that I watched 
some of them pine and dwindle from con- 
finement in close rooms, or attacked by 
croup, “chills and fever,” “summer com- 
plaint,” &c., and carried to their graves when 
they need not have died. Two or three 
especial pets and darlings of the boarding- 
house were often my care and playthiogs 
during the absence of their mothers. ‘ You 
will just look in and see if the girl has given 


to the poor little prisoners. “They will dis-| baby its food ;” or “Do go to our rooms to 
turb the boarders” by their joyous gambols| see if Charlie and Mamie are safe, as we are 
there, and are caught and dragged back in| going out to spend the evening.” Such re- 
the midst of their mirth. “They will soil| quests are common between the inmates of 
their dresses” by playing out of doors; and) the same house, and while my own great love 




















their mothers tell you they “ have not time” | of little children mide me a willing ally of 


to take them to the public squares or out | 
into the woods. Thousands of mothers in| 
these huge buildings live in one or two rooms, | 
where the little children are compelled to) 
remain the greater part, if not the whole of| 
the day. Thus is the joyousness of their | 
age suppressed, thus are their perceptions | 
stunted, thus is their vigour enfeebled, and 
thus are they predisposed to be attacked by | 
epidemics, because their constitution, even | 
be it naturally good, is so weakened that 
parents need not wonder when they are 
called upon to mourn the death of their 
little ones. Oa! if American mothers, after 
they have “graduated” in physiology and 
political economy, would only reflect and} 
learn how much they have it in their power | 
to build up the health of their offspring, they 
would surely devote more of their energies 
to this important ead. Instead of sitting day | 
after day over embroidery, “ yellow-covered 
literature,” * and “ fixing dresses,” instead 
of loitering in the fashionable stores when 
they do venture beyond their homes, they | 
would lead their little ones daily into the) 
pure air along the healthy roads and as far) 
out of town as possible, and thereby improve | 
the vigour of their children and their own, 
as well. With vain and frivolous mothers, | 
who have “the blues” from sheer laziness | 
and ignorance, one can have but little sym- | 
pathy; but for the scores of innocent, help- | 
less little ones, who are plied with cakes and 
candies to “ keep them quiet,” one has the 


‘like a pith, 


* By this name was known a series of novels of 
the most sensational description, and of such question- | 
able morals that the books were rarely seen in well- 
conducted families, and generally read sud rosa. 


the mother, it also afforded me ample ex- 
perience on which to build my protest. 

In a previous chapter the frequency of 
children dying in their “second summer” 
was alluded to. Mothers who are ignorant 
and careless accept this dispensation as a 
necessity. Others of better maternal capa- 
bilities and intelligence are on their guard, 
and give extra vigilance to the wee things, 
who when just able to run alone, and just 
realizing the use of teeth, are through the 
livelong day—or would be if left unwatched: 
—munching crude apples, half-ripe hickory 
nuts, and, in fact, every unwholesome trash 
they can lay their hands upon. 

I suppose it is the restlessness inherent in 
Yankee nature which alike drives the men 
to perpetual whittling or chewing, and the 
women and children to incessant nibbling. 
Public caterers meet the need, and the stores 
present more tempting arrays of intricite 
compounds in the way of “candies” than 
even Paris can produce. Persons do not 
seem able to take even a short j urney with- 
out a little entertainment of pop-cora, dough 
nuts, and pea nuts, vendors of which and 
various condiments perambulate the “cars” 
continually. At first you wondor what on 
earth is packed sa neatly in those little bags 
of tissue-paper arranged in rows in the flit 
basket which the vender hands to you. 
Those who see pop-corn for the first time in 
their lives woader still more at the singular- 
looking snowy little knoblets which look so 
It would never occur to you to 
put them into your mouth until you saw 
grown-up men and women doing so; and 


|even then it would require some resolution 
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to munch and swallow them, unul you have 
acquired the American habit of munching 
and nibbling nuts, candies, and corn at any 
and all times. 

That such habits as these among adults 
should, in a less controllable degree, exist in 
young people is to be expected. Each 
season produces its plentiful stock of some 
favourite dainty which is not exactly “ food,” 
yet something to satisfy the perpetual desire 
to nibble ; and the consequence is naturally 
a morbid appetite for regular and more solid 
meals, or a disinclination to eat at all. I 
have seen little children at hotel dinner- 
tables in the United States—mites, whose 
heads only just appeared above their dinner- 
plates, and who could barely wield the heavy 
table-spoon—help themselves, unchecked, to 
whatever the waiters handed to them ; these 
embryo citizens, of course, coming in for 
their share of attention as the attendants en 
rogle take each guest in turn, Those waiters, 
who were either in too great a hurry to stand 
over the wee feeders and watch the vain 
attempts to reach the dishes, or too good- 
natured to witness the hungry efforts, would 
pile their plates with whatever the children 
appeared to want, and hasten on to the next. 
The little republicans had, probably, gone 
down at the summons of the gong, not 
waiting for their mother, or a seat next to 
the parents might not have been secured. 
Then, too, “it would mortify their self-re- 
spect to restrict them at a public table,” is the 
feeling with the majority of parents. Nor 
would I expose the short-sighted folly, ex- 
cept to arouse silly mothers to a sense of 
their responsibilities. 

Once, at the long dinner-table of an Ame- 
rican hotel, I sat opposite to a little girl, 
an expensively dressed and very lovely child 
in all but her manner of feeding. Her 
parents were next to her on one side, but 
engaged in conversation and in the business 
of dining, leaving the child to bolt masses of 
unmasticated food as fast as the little throat 
could bolt it. Among other dishes was 
green corn,* or “ roasting ears,” of which, in 
the face of a feeble remonstrance on the part 
of the mother, the little one partook freely. 
A rather elderly gentleman, a physician, who 
sat next me, and was watching the child, 
frowning and shrugging his shoulders in 

* The young ears of one species of maize, boiled, 
and eaten off the cob. It is much in favour as a 
vegetable, but it is indigestible, and to most persons 
unwholesome, and extremely provocative of dysentery, 
a malady very prevalent at the time of year, Why 
called “roasting ears’? Ido not know, as they are 
always boiled, 





disconcerted amazement, at length gave me 
a great nudge, with a simultaneous and cor- 
responding “ humph !” causing the father to 
regard us curiously across the table. The 
doctor having been noting with a sort of pro- 
fessional anxiety other crude vegetables and 
then some half-baked pastry following the 
green corn down the little throat, could no 
longer forbear a remonstrance. ‘‘ In the name 
of heaven, sir!” he exclaimed, “is that the 
way you feed your child?” ‘‘ My child feeds 
herself, sir,” returned the gentleman, coldly ; 
while the mother darted an angry and in- 
dignant glance at the “ impertinent interfer- 
ence.” 

In three days the child was a corpse ; and 
on the following Sunday a funeral sermon 
was to be preached on this “ awful visita- 
tion,” the parents being wealthy and well- 
known people in the city, and the poor little 
victim of “self-respect” an only child. It 
happened that they were members of the 
same Episcopal church that I attended ; and 
the doctor signified his intention to go also, 
“just to hear what was said regarding the 
cause of the death.” ‘The text was “ The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ;” 
and the preacher in his discourse skilfully 
blended expressions of public sympathy 
with the bereaved parents, laudations of 
the “lovely and promising little one,” and 
tender exhortations to submit to the Al- 
mighty will. My professional neighbour at 
the dinner-table sat where, as I needs must 
admit, his protesting shrugs and impatient 
‘*humphs !” seriously disturbed my attention. 
Service over, he joined me in the aisle, and 
thus relieved his irri ated feelings as we 
wended our way back to the hotel. “It is 
easy enough to lay all the blame on the 
Almighty,” said the plain-spoken old physi- 
cian; “but if 7 had the preaching of that 
sermon, I would say, ‘The Lord gave and 
green corn took away,’ and I would show up 
the folly of parents and the number of 
children who have been carried off by 
‘summer complaint’ this season ; six out of 
seven of them being the victims of sheer 
ignorance and unwholesome feeding.” Of 
these he mentioned two or three children of 
well-known residents ; but it is justice to 
add that on the other hand he instanced 
some cases where recovery had been due 
entirely to the “common sense and good 
management of the mother.” 

It must not be supposed that a picture 
of exclusively American mothers and 
American society is drawn here, or that-only 
in America careless and ignorant mothers 
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are found. From our own physicians and 
philanthropists, our clergy and our district 
visitors, we have abundance of heart-rending 
details of deaths that need not have been 
but for neglect and ignorance, andnot among 
the youngalone. We all are fully aware, too, 
that America abounds in wise and good 
people, cultured and intelligent mothers, 
refined and educated citizens ; philanthropists, 
and the very highest class of educationists, 
who spare no efforts and lack no learning in 
their writings and teachings regarding the 
training of youth, and who would in sorrow 
corroborate the evils here described. Again, 
we would remind our readers of the condition 
of pioneer life as portrayed in the former 
chapters ; and that education at present does 
not keep pace with the growth of wealth, 
and the position which wealth in America 
can always secure. 

Notwithstanding all this, American writers, 
American doctors, and American statistics 
fully confirm all I have ventured to relate ; 
and as for the munching and nibbling pro- 
pensities of Young America, I need only 
copy from the rules adopted as a part of the 
CONSTITUTION in a “ Female Seminary” in 
Kentucky at the time of which I speak: 
“ No pupil shall eat slate pencils, chalk, soap- 
stone, fire-coals, unripe fruits, or anything of 
the kind.” If this is not a proof of morbid 
appetites, nothing more need be added. And 
these pupils were not mere children, as we 
gather from the rule following the one above: 
“ Pupils must under all circumstances decline 
the attention of gallants, either directly or 
indirectly, through the medium of agents, 
letters, or notes.” In justification of “ enlight- 
ened America,” I must add that the state of 
things inferred from these rules was in a slave 
State—a western State, where society 
was yet in a very primitive condition, and 
that the pupils of that seminary were pro- 
bably gathered from sparse and remote 
plantations, where, as children of the slave- 
holders, they had acquired all the negro 
tricks and none of the negro virtues, and 
saw little of any other society. Nevertheless 
some southern girls whom I knew, and the 
daughters of “first families,” were addicted 
to habits very similar to those prohibited 
above. 

One trick was to be for ever munching a 
little stick. A certain tree, I forget what, 
was supposed to possess peculiar virtues 
for the teeth and gums, and from this tree 
the girls would secure twigs whenever they 
passed that way. These twigs, trimmed and 


sort of brush was formed, with which when- 
ever she had a disengaged hand the young 
lady was continually rubbing her teeth and 
gums. The presence of others was no 
check to this elegant process, as presumably 
the company all indulged in similar brushing 
and chewing in their turn. To produce a 
packet of candy, or an apple, or nuts from 
a pocket in the middle of a class or a music 
lesson, take a sly munch and put back the 
provender, is not considered a sufficient 
breach of manners to call for rebuke. The 
tutor would not venture to injure the self- 
respect of Miss Columbia by appearing to 
see the surreptitious refreshment. 

“Two-thirds of a man’s woes begin in his 
stomach,” some one has aptly said; and 
the same wise oracle would tell us that two- 
thirds of these are curable by himself,— 
theories which will certainly apply to two- 
thirds of the Americans whom I had the 
privilege of knowing. The copious draughts 
of iced water drunk when in a heated con- 
dition ; the hurry-scurrying immediately after 
the meals, in which hot “ breads” are rarely 
absent ; the ever-present “ pies,” so often in- 
sufficiently baked ; and the ever-abounding 
sweets at every meal, all do their part in 
ministering to dyspepsia ; and when, in ad- 
dition to this heavy tax upon digestion, we 
see “ the little wine for the stomach’s sake” 
condemned as disreputable, and either dis- 
carded for cups of boiling tea, or for a secret 
portion of stiil more harmful alcohol after- 
wards, we begin to comprehend why so many 
good Americans are “somewhat dyspeptic.” 

Would that the “little wine” were con- 
sidered less disreputable! for then there 
would be less indulgence of secret stimu- 
lants, which must go further than we have 
the least idea of in rendering women “ some- 
what blue” and given to morbid tastes. 

At the risk of offending my Transatlantic 
friends I must recount a trifling incident 
connected with myself, in order to justify the 
insinuations here conveyed. When suffering 
from an attack of pleurisy, and the physician 
was suddenly summoned, he said to me in 
a somewhat hesitating manner, “I must ask 
you one thing : are you in the habit of 
taking opium?” “I do not know,” I 
answered, simply ; “‘I do not fancy there is 
any in the prescriptions I have used.” 

“‘ No,” he replied, gravely, and assuming a 
manner as if approaching some delicate family 
secret; “ but ave you ever taken opium ?” 
“Do you mean in sleeping draughts ?” 

I still unsuspiciously asked, thinking him 
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“IT mean do you occasionally use it?” he 
pointedly persisted, as if mistrusting my 
statements. ‘It is quite necessary that I 
should know whether you have opium in 
your system before I prescribe for you.” 

Almost too ill to speak at all, and bored 
by his stupidity, as I considered it, I told 
him he could see the prescriptions which I 
had from an English physician from time to 
time, as I really did not know whether there 
was opium in them or not. 

He gave me a searching look, and then 
said, “ It is such a common habit with some 
ladies here to take opium. If you are in 
the habit of doing so I hope you will not 
mind telling me.” 

I could safely assure him I had never 
even seen it, that I could remember. For 
truly I was not aware of the habit, and had 
associated the custom of opium eating with 
the lowest and laziest of the oriental races. 
But what a revelation from an American 
doctor concerning American women, and 
women, too, who would in public resent as 
an insult the offer of a glass of wine or 
cider! Oh for the consistency of Christian 
people! Oh for moral courage to pursue 
the dictates of common sense and reason 
before all the world, and not to be driven 
into the corners on coming home from temper- 
ance lectures and temperance psalm-singings 
to indulge in secret libations or secret 
stimulants ! 


Unconsciously to myself I did, however, | and journalists do not spare them ; and were | 
It was ona journey|we to judge of them by the declamatory | 
when I suddenly became very ill. A country-/| columns of their own editors we might think | 


once take some opium. 


showing the remains of the drug, which my 
good Samaritan had wrapped in a paper for 
me, I learned to my horror and alarm that 
it was opium! Whether the American 
ladies alluded to by my medical attendant 
usually carried supplies of this kind or not 
I cannot affirm. After what he had told me 
I had my suspicions of several among my 
acquaintance, but they did not let me into 
the secret. 


centage of deaths from consumption in 
America than in any other country. Can we 


the going out to balls in fairy fabrics which 
must not be crushed by heavy wraps, albeit 








count a score of cases within my own know- 
ledge where lovely girls have died of con- 
sumption, their life snuffed out like a candle 





night when, recklessly scorning the advice 
of a parent, they have gone for a sleigh ride 
or to a dance in insufficient clothing. But 
this dismal and dyspeptic chapter is long 
enough, and my readers will weary of the dull 
subject. We English are highly sensitive 


writers may go far beyond them in exposing 
the same shortcomings. Just so with our 





I believe statistics give us a higher per- | | 


wonder at it after reading of the night sleigh | 
rides, the public baptisms in frozen rivers, | 


the thermometer stands at zero? I could re- | 


wick ; and their cough dated from the very | 


when any other nation finds fault with our | 
political or social economies, though our own | 


cousins across the Atlantic, their own writers | 


looking woman sitting near me observed | less well of them than we do from personal 
that I was pale and suffering, and offering the | acquaintance. 


friendly aid and sympathy which is always so 


I will then wind up my chapter with 











promptly and practically yielded among the|}a quotation from one of their favourite 
kind-hearted Americans, drew from her|authors, Bayard Taylor, who in a lecture 
pocket a little packet of paper, and with a'on American customs and fastness once 
penknife scraped or cut—I forget or didnot said, “We Americans eat fast, drink 
particularly observe—some shreds of brown fast, sleep fast, dress in a twinkling, live fast, 
dry stuff, telling me to eat some. ‘What is and when we die, die fast.” Speaking of 
it?” I naturally inquired, the cure not) their hot-air stoves and close rooms, he said, 
looking very enticing. “Oh, well,neveryou “You would very much object to wear 
mind. Don’t you be afeared: you eat it, and| second-hand clothes and to use second-hand 
I know that ’ll stop the pain mighty quick.” plates and dishes, off which your neighbours 
I put a shred or two in my mouth, and the have dined ; but you do not at all object to 
taste was, if I remember rightly, bitter and breathe second-hand air”—a hint for un- 
nauseous ; but fortunately I was near the end wholesomely chilly people in all parts of the 
of my journey, and on reaching home and world. 
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THE OVERLAND: ROUTE 


BY CHARLES H. 


ALLEN, F.R.G.S. 


No. IV.—CEYLon. 


Tue census of 1871 showed that there were 


in Ceylon about one million and a half of 


BuppuistTs, half a million H1npus, a quarter 
of a million of CHRISTIANS, and two hundred 
thousand MAHOMMEDANS. 

Of the CHRISTIANS, there were about 
190,000 Roman Catholics and 60,000 Pro- 
testants ; and of these 150,000 were Siugha- 
ese, nearly 80,000 were Zamil, and only 
some 20,000 were Luropeans and Eurasians, 
or descendants of the European colonists. 
All the TAmILs, except those who are 
Christian, are Hinpu ; and all the Sincua- 
LESE, excepting those who are C%ristian, 
are BUDDHISTS. 

Thus we see that the national religion 
is BupDHISM, and we will commence this 
paper by a slight sketch of that religion, re 
ferring the reader who wishes for further 
particulars to Sir James Emerson Tennent’s 
work on Ceylon, published in 1857; to the 
article in the new Encyclopedia Britannica, 
under the heading “ Buddha ;” and to an in- 
teresting little work by Marcus Dods, D.D., 
called “ Mohammed, Buddha, and Christ.” 
To all of these authors I hereby express my 
acknowledgments. 

Professor Monier Williams says that 
“Buddhism ought not to be called a religion 
at all, for where there is no God there can be 
no need of religion.” Still, it the 
custom to look upon Buddhism as the reli- 
gious faith of about 450 millions of human 
beings, or one-third of the whole human race. 
Let us see how this religion took its rise. 

The popular religion of India was Brah- 
minism, a low and debased form of Pan- 
theistic philosophy, which taught the absorp- 
tion into Brahma at death of those who 
had served him, and the return to this world 
in a lower form of those who were not good 
Brahmans. An ecclesiastical system was 


is 


formed, the result of which was the undue 


supremacy of the priesthood, whereby the 


people of India were held in the lowest and) 


most degrading bondage, and from this 
degradation a partial deliverance came at 
length in the rise of Buddhism. 

The word Buddha signifies the En/ightened, 


and is not the name of any particular man, 
but the first person of whom we have any 
record as having attained to that exalted 
condition, in which he could be designated 
the Buddha, was Sidartha Gautama, son of 
an Aryan Rajah, who in the fifth century 
B.c. ruled over a small territory about a 
hundred miles north of the city of Benares. 

It was not until after Gautama had gone 
through the usual routine of a life of ease 
and pleasure common to his class, and had 
married and become a father, that he sud- 
denly made up his mind to flee from his 
house and home, to leave wife and child and 
his princely rank, and descend to the level of 
a mendicant ascetic, living in the jungle, and 
supporting life on the smallest possible means. 

For six years he remained in the jungle, 
having first studied under a Brahmin priest all 
that Hindu wisdom could teach him, and here 
he inflicted upon himself such severe torture 
and penance that, as the old chronicle says, 
“the fame of his asceticism rang through the 
country, like the sound of a great bell hung in 
the canopy of the skies.” At this time he had 
but five followers, ascetics like himself, and 
after having gone through a state of such 
physical exhaustion that he swooned away, 
and was thought to be dead, suddenly the 
light, which he had so long sought, dawned 
upon him, and he became the Buddha—the 
enligh ‘ened one. 

Gautama—or, as he is often called, Saka- 
munt—now bent his steps to the city of 
Benares, determined as he said to “ turn the 
wheel of the excellent law.” UHere he soon 
made many disciples. His mission was to 
be one of love and pity for the world, mere 
acts of penance and asceticism were of no 
real value. ‘* As everything corporeal is ma- 
terial, and contains within itself the germs of 
dissolution, therefore so long as man is in 
the material world he is liable to sorrow, 
decay, and death. So long as he allows 
unholy desires to reign, so long will there ke 
unsatisfied longings, weariness, and cave. 
To attempt to purify himself by oppressing 
the body would be only wasted effort; it is 
the moral evil of man’s heart which keeps 
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him chained down in the degraded state of 
his bodily life. It is of little avail to add 
virtue to his badness, for so long as there is 
evil his goodness will only ensure him for a 
time, and in another birth, a higher form of 
material life. Only his complete eradication 
from evil will set him free from the chains ot 
existence, and carry him ‘¢o the other side,’ 
where he will no longer be tossed about on 
the waves of the ocean of transmigration.” 

Buddha’s commanding presence, rich voice, 
and burning words deeply impressed his 
hearers. Calling his disciples together, he 
told them that he was free from the five 
passions which dominate mankind, and that 
through his teaching they had become so too. 
Hence it was their duty to separate and go 
through the country preaching the new 
doctrines. They did so year by year during 
the remaining forty-five years of Buddha’s 
life on earth, meeting and living together 
during every rainy season, but again separat- 
ing on their itinerant mission when the fine 
weather once more came round. 

He died somewhat suddenly at the age of 
eighty, saying to his disciples, “ Beloved, 
that which causes life causes also decay and 
death. Never forget this, let your minds be 
filled with this truth. I called you to make 
it known to you.” And these were the last 
words of the Buddha. 

Next followed his cremation and the dis- 
tribution of his relics, which gave rise to many 
miraculous and apocryphal histories, one of 
which we have already seen* in the preserva- 
tion of the gigantic ivory tusk called the 
Daxapa, or Buddha's tooth, so mysteriously 
shown to visitors to the temple at Kandy. 
Gautama himself was now declared by many 
of his followers to be omniscient and abso- 
lutely sinless.) He was supposed to have 
descended on his own accord from heaven 
into his mother’s womb, and to have had no 
earthly father. Angels assisted at his birth, 


a voice of thunder. 


our best authority on these subjects. 


“The question between Buddhism and| especially of their moral value. 
Hindu philosophy is one of extreme interest] termines the next generation of existence, 
and great difficulty. Except in its elementary| and constitutes the Buddhist doctrine of 
principles, Buddhism is but little known,| “ Xarma,” or “ act.” 
and our knowledge of the Hindu systems is}a man’s condition in this life is the conse- 
derived from books, all of which are post-| quence of his actions in a previous life, and 
Buddhistic ; but probably Buddha’s system] so until he has gone on from stage to stage, 
and that of the six orthodox Hindu sects| subduing all desire, he is not fitted to attain 
grew up side by side.” So says Rhys Davis, | to the last condition—viz., of not being born 
any more. Then he is at rest—but it is the 
We see in Buddha’s last words the very] rest of annihilation. 


Wherever there is life decay must follow, and 
to get rid of decay and its accompanying 
misery we must get quit of life in every 
form, for there is no such thing as spiritual 
existence. Man’s only salvation is to cease 
to be; the ultimate good to which he must 
look forward is annihilation. But this can 
only be attained after many and painful 
stages of existence in various forms, each 
one of which is to bring him nearer to the 
final extinction in Mrvana. 

Do we not find some resemblance in this 
strange creed of annihilation to the doctrines 
preached by a certain school of philosophers 


Hear what the Positivist tells us of his per- 
sonal annihilation, and a future but imper- 
sonal life iz the minds of others, as eloquently 
portrayed by George Eliot :— 

*€O may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again, 

In minds made better by their presence ; live 

In pulses stirred to generosity ; 

In deeds of daring rectitude ; in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self: 

In thoughts sublime, that pierce the nightlike stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues 5 sak: Se 
This is life to come.” 

Is it? we may well ask. If it be, wherein 
are we better or more enlightened than the 
Buddhist looking forward to Nirvana? His 
creed, moreover, has the advantage of ori- 
ginality and the stamp of a venerable old 
age; whereas the philosophy of the Posi- 
tivist is neither original nor is it new to the 
world. Except that he does not preach the 
doctrine of actual transmigration and an 
existence in various lower forms of creation, 
we may say there is but a shadow of differ- 
ence between the old Buddhist of 2,000 years 
ago and the highly cultured Positivist of the 
present day. 

The two root principles out of which Budd- 
hism sprang are the materialistic nature of 


immediately after which he walked three} a// existence, and the doctrine of transmigra- 
paces and proclaimed his exalted mission in| ¢on. 
the result of previously existing things, and 


Every form of life now in existence is 


This de- 


By this we find that 





essence of his belief—Zife involves death. 
* See Golden Hours, March, 1878. 








The question as to how man retains his 
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identity, his knowledge that he is himself,; Buddhism has to be pronounced a failure. 
throughout all these manifold existences, | No religion based upon sefishness can re- 
does not appear to trouble the faithful} generate mankind, nor satisfy the yearnings 
Buddhist. He says, indeed, that itis unneces-|of the immortal soul. ‘ As the religion 
sary, for the “ Karma” in him which necessi-| spread, the evils which it contained outgrew 
tates a bird or a beast being born, does not/its many virtues, and we find it in Thibet 
require his personal knowledge of the fact—|developing with an ecclesiastical govern- 
the sé#, but not the szner, isto be punished. | ment, so like to the growth of the Romish 
Yet is there much to admire in the teach-|hierarchy, that it awakens an interest that 
ings of Buddha. Let us just enumerate in| would hardly otherwise be felt. It is there 
brief the “ Four Great or Excellent Truths” |developed into Lamaism, with its shaven 
which form the basis of his morality. “ irs¢. | priests, its rosaries, its images and holy water, 
That in all existence there is sorrow. Second.|\its Popes, bishops, and monks, and its wor- 
That all existence results from attachment to|ship of the double virgin. So like in its 
life or desire. Third. That existence may |forms to the religion of Rome, it is not 
be extinguished by extinguishing desire. strange that the earliest missionaries from 
Fourth. That desire may be extinguished by | Europe considered this branch of Buddhism 
following the path to Nirvana. This path |as an imitation by the devil of the religion of 
can only be trodden by the awakening of Christ, and that the resemblance is not in 
the heart; the realization of the great mys- | externals only is shown by the present state 
tery of sorrow ; the getting rid of all impure | of Thibet—oppression of all thought, idleness 
desires and revengeful feelings, until good-|and corruption of the monks, the despotism 
will can be exerted without measure toward | of the government, and the beggary of the 
all beings. Right actions spring from a pure | people.” 
mind, and to the pure in heart all things are Perhaps Buddhism may be said to be the 
open. The first enemy to be combated is| only religion that employs a praying machine. 
sensuality, the last is unkindliness ; the top-| The mysterious words, “Om mani padme 
stone of all is universal charity.” hum”—never yet interpreted—form the uni- 
Mr. Dods tells us that, with the exception versal Buddhist prayer, and are repeated by 
of Christianity, no religion has laid so great all classes and at all times. Printed or 
a stress upon the grace of universal charity written continuously on long scrolls of paper, 
as Buddhism. Buddha himself said, “ A wound round a cylinder which rotates upon 
man who foolishly does me wrong, I will} an axis, these words can be unwound as the 
return to him the protection of my ungrudg- | cylinder is set spinning and the prayers spun 
ing love ; the more evil comes from him, the out. These cylinders are carried by Lamas, 
more good shall go from me.” “A wicked who keep them constantly spinning, and 
man who reproaches a virtuous one is like | they are set on the walls of houses, and the 
one who looks up and spits at heaven; handle turned as often as any one of the 
the spittle soils not the heaven, but comes family passes by ; whilst on the tops of 
back and defiles his own face.” |houses they are set in motion by wind sails, 
With all this sublime doctrine, however, | and prayers are spun out for the whole com- 
it does not appear that Buddha practised | munity. Is not this a perversion of what 


this universal charity for the sake of the Buddha himself said on his first mission, 


world, and from any desire to lessen the i I now desire to /urn the wheel of the excel- 


sum of its misery, but rather he desired ex-|lent law ”? 

tinction by means of practising virtue, in| The original religion of Buddha was cer- 
order to obtain his own freedom from misery. | tainly atheistic, for there was no recognition 
Hence we are not far wrong in calling it an} of a personal God in the system attributed 
exalted selfishness. We hear nothing of the | to Gautama Sidartha. This impersonal creed 
generous outburst of charity, or love for his | did not altogether satisfy the illiterate masses, 
kind, which made St. Paul exclaim, ‘‘ For I | and hence it came to pass that Buddha him- 
could wish that myself were accursed from |self is by many invested with divinity. We 
Christ, for my brethren, my kinsmen accord- | may, in fact, roundly divide Buddhists into 
ing to the flesh,” or that constrained the |two distinct classes—viz., the Atheistic and 
venerable lawgiver, far older than the time|the Deistic. Let us see to which of these 
of Buddha, to cry out, “Yet now, if Thou |two classes the Buddhists of Ceylon may be 
wilt forgive their sin; and if not, blot me, | said to belong. 

I pray Thee, out of Thy book.” Two centuries after the death of Gautama, 
Hence we are not surprised to find that | or about three hundred years before the Chris- 
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tian era, a son of the supreme sovereign of 
India undertook a mission to convert the 
inhabitants of Ceylon to Buddhism, and from 
that date it has continued to be the domi- 
nant religion of the island. Here it has 
retained more of its original purity than in any 
other country ; and whilst it has been driven 
out from the continent of India, it still keeps 
its hold upon the simple people of Ceylon. 
In this island Buddha is not worshipped as a 
deity, but he is regarded as an apotheosis of 
virtue and wisdom, and the followers of his 
creed must strive unassisted to attain to his 
perfection. 

How far his followers are successful in this 
attempt let Sir Emerson Tennent tell us. 
He says, “ Both socially and in its effects upon 
individuals, the result of the system in Ceylon 
has been apathy, almost approaching to in- 
fidelity. Even as regards the tenets of their 
creed, the mass of the population exhibit the 
profoundest ignorance, and manifest the 
most irreverent indifference. In their daily 
life, morality and virtue, so far from being 
apparent in practice, are barely discernible 
as the exception. Neither hopes nor appre- 
hensions have proved a sufficient restraint on 
the habitual violation of all those precepts of 
charity and honesty, of purity and truth, 
which form the very essence of their doctrine. 

“From the contemplation of the Buddhist 
all the awful and unending realities of a 
future life are withdrawn—his hopes and 
fears are at once mean and circumscribed— 
the rewards held in prospect by his creed 
are insufficient to incite him to virtue, and 
its punishment is too remote to deter him 
from vice. Thus insufficient for time, and 
rejecting eternity, the utmost triumph of his 
religion is to live without fear and to die 
without hope. No national system of reli- 
gion, no prevailing superstition that has 
fallen under my observation, presents so dull 
a level, and is so pre-eminently deficient in 
popular influences as Buddhism amongst the 
Singhalese.” 

After this description we may readily be- 
lieve what another writer tells us, “ that the 
Mongolian Buddhist will wipe the chair with 
his handkerchief before sitting down, lest he 
should destroy life, and will then quietly give 
orders for the massacre of all his prisoners in 
cold blood !” 

The Buddhists of the world are commonly 
divided into two great classes, the North 
and the South. The former, or Mongolians, 
are found throughout Thibet and China ; the 
latter have their seat in Ceylon and Burmah. 
Strange as it may seem, not a single Budd- 


the Hinduism which supplanted it. 

As regards the great Buddhist doctrine of 
Nirvana, we are told by Mr. Rhys Davis, in 
his interesting article in the Encyclopedia 


trance. 

“Now, however, there can be no doubt 
on this subject. In all the modern Singha- 
lese and Burmese books is to be found 
the same teaching that was formerly found 
in the more ancient authorities. It is briefly 
this: Buddhism does not acknowledge the 
existence of a soul as a thing distinct from 
the parts and powers of man which are dis- 
solved at death ; and the Nirvana of Budd- 
hism is simply extinction.” 

In one respect this religion is vastly su- 
perior to Hinduism, with its pitiless thraldom 
of caste. Buddhism recognises no caste, 
except what is social and conventional, and 
the lowest of all are as eligible to the priest- 
hood as the richest. Buddha taught that 
“man does not become low caste by birth, 
nor by birth does he become high caste. 
High caste is the result of high actions, and 
by actions does a man degrade himself to 
caste that is low.” 

The imperfect sketch above given will, 
perhaps, enable us to see that in Buddhism 
there would be a great deal to admire, were 
only the teachings of the great founder care- 
fully carried out ;: but we should also not 
fail to see that no religion that was ever 
framed by a mere man, however pure and 
noble he might be, has been able to satisfy 
the cravings of man’s immortal nature, and 
in like manner all the so-called “‘ advanced” 
philosophies of the present day must come 
to naught. 

There is but one religion that can satisfy 
all our yearnings for a hereafter, and that is 
one which was founded by God himself. 
There is but one foundation on which we 
can build an imperishable “ house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens,” and 
that foundation is the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Before the gradually increasing light of His 








hist now exists in India, for so great was the | 
persecution that arose in the eighth and | 
ninth centuries, that the religion became | 
extinct in those countries—not, however, | 
before it had left its irrevocable mark upon | 


Britannica, “that many European scholars || 
have supposed that Nirvana was the eternal | 
seat of bliss, where there is no more death, | 
no more decay—the end of suffering and the | 
home of peace—the other side of the ocean || 
of existence—the Truth—the Infinite—the || 
Unspeakable—the Everlasting—the blissful | 
state where the soul exists in never-ending | 
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kingdom of Jove to God, and charity towards;may be the dawn of the resurrection 
the neighbour, all the lurid fires of Buddhism, | morning ?’” 


Mohammedanism, Hinduism, and Material- 


ism, are destined to grow pale and become 
extinguished. 
Let us conclude by quoting from the 
works of an eloquent American writer, when 
reviewing this subject and contrasting the 
light of the gospel with the false lights that 
have arisen in different ages and in various 
climes.* 
the world, the religions of the East, have 
spent their force and have no future. 
Brahmanism is all centre. God is every- 
thing, and man and nature nothing, and 
belong to the world of illusion. God is the 
Alpha, but never the Omega. Buddhism is 
all circumference. It affirms nature and 
humanity, but God is lost from both. Its 
Nirvana, though it promises eternal rest as 
the reward of self-renunciation, still leaves a 
vast /acuna as regards a spiritual world. Its 
morality, so near Christianity as to anticipate 
its entire moral code, abuts upon nothing to 
give it support and inspiration, and as per- 
tains to the truths that inlay the Christian 
revelation, it is only the deep-drawn pensive 
sigh of human nature towards the Word 
made flesh; toward the Christ emerging 
out of the painful void, and lighting up both 
the spiritual world and the natural with the 
glories of the Godhead. Buddha only saw 
nature as a burden upon the spirit, to be 
denied and repudiated ; he never saw nature 
and spirit in harmony, the one to be glorified 
by the other; the natural, the clothing of 
the spiritual, and God pervading them both, 
and making them sweet and sacred by His 
transfigurations. Hence Buddhism was 
only a prophecy and preparation for that 
coming which shall give it centre as well as 
circumference, and fill its painful chasm with 
divine reality. Its morality, sweet and pure 
as it is, has nothing behind it, and so lacks 
any impletion from the divine energy; and 
though numbering nearly one-third of the 
human race among its votaries, it has never 
organized any form of society which is really 
progressive. As applied to the wounds and 
sufferings of human nature, it is not a healer, 
but a narcotic, to drown for the time being the 
consciousness of pain. ‘Inthe plan of the 
world’s order,’ says Bunsen, ‘it seems even 
now producing the effect of a mild dose of 
opium on the raving or despairing tribes of 
weary-hearted Asia. The sleep lasts long, but 
it ls a gentle one, and who knows how near 


* “The Fourth Gospel—the Heart of Christ,” 


“ The two other great religions of 


We may rejoice in knowing that the seeds 
of this heavenly kingdom are already sown 
widely in the island of Ceylon, and patient 
labourers from our own land are silently 
working in this little corner of the great field 
of humanity. 

There is another form of religion in 
Ceylon which is older than Buddhism, and 
more remarkable in the hold it has taken 
upon the people. This is Demon WorsuHIP, 
with its accompanying debased ard revolting 
ceremonies of devil-dancing, and other gross 
rites. Considering how prone is the human 
mind to become the prey of superstitious 
beliefs, it is not verysurprising to heart that our 
Christian missionaries and teachers find it 
more difficult to eradicate the fear of the 
power of demons from the simple people of 
this island than it is to shake their faith in 
the teachings of Buddha. 

Many of the natives who will renounce 
Buddhism without a pang still cling secretly 
but firmly to the eccentricities of demon- 
ology, just as we find the uneducated in our 











own country are ever ready to put faith in 
fortune-telling and other follies. We may 
laugh at the Singhalese for weaving a circlet 
of leaves round the trunk of a cocoa-nut 
tree, to show that he would propitiate some 
demon by an offering of its fruit, but we 
must remember that in England our people 
will nail a horseshoe over a door to insure 








good luck to the house ; whilst it is not 
uncommon to find believers in witchcraft, 
the power of the evil eye, and other 
absurdities, which show that we are not yet 
fully emancipated from a lingering belief in 
the supposed malignant influence of evil 
spirits. 

With regard to the considerable efforts 
made to educate the people, and introduce to 
them the truths of Christianity, much has 
been done, though not always with the 
success that might be looked for, regard 
being had to the expenditure entailed. In 
the year 1816 the Church of England in 
Ceylon was placed under the see of Calcutta, 
and an archdeacon acted as the bishop’s 
surrogate. In 1845 the island was erected 
into a bishopric. A Tamil college was 
opened in 1823, where the best scholars in 
the elementary schools were admitted as 
students, and instructed in the higher 
branches of literature, science, and religion. 
In 1874 there were 253 public schools in 
Ceylon, 4 regimental, 329 private schools, 
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and the large number of 882 free ones. 
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There were 52,000 male and 13,000 female 
scholars in course of education at these 
schools, and if they were all carried on in 
the excellent manner of some that I visited, 
there ought to be good grounds for 
encouragement. I was greatly struck by the 
intelligence of the girlsin a native school at 
Point de Galle, and could only hope that 
they were all equally well conducted. By 
the education of the women I believe the 
eventual evangelization of India and Ceylon 
must be mainly accomplished, for from 
Christian mothers we may hope that future 
generations of Christians will arise, who, being 
free from the superstitions and trammels of 
Buddhism and Hinduism, will grow up in 
the faith of the gospel, and help to hasten 
the advent of that gradually approaching 
time when ¢he earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of the Lord Fesus Christ as the 
waters cover the sea. 

We will now consider fora few moments 
some of the different tribes who profess the 
various religions we have been discussing— 
bearing always in mind that out of a popula- 
tion of two and a half millions we have 
found that two millions are Buddhists and 
Brahmans, and are either the descendants 
of the former Indian invaders of the island, 
or are Tamil immigrants from the shores of 
Hindostan. 

It is a question involved in much obscurity 
as to who were the original inhabitants of 
Ceylon, but it is generally believed that they 
were an offshoot of the tribes who dwelt in 
India before their conquest by the Aryan 
invaders, and they were doubtless a race 
of mountaineers and demon-worshippers. 
When the island was conquered and over-run 
by a people from Bengal, there was but little 
amalgamation between them and_ the 
aborigines, who maintained their identity, 
and refused to accept the religion of their 
conquerors. 

There is little doubt that this religion was 
Brahmanism, as it was not until the year 
307 B.C. that a missionary from India con- 
verted the king to the faith of Buddha, and 
subsequently planted a branch of the sacred 
Bo-tree, under which Gotama Buddha had 
preached, and which continues to flourish at 
the present time. This wonderful Bo-tree is 
said to have been planted in Ceylon B.c. 
288, and is therefore now 2,166 years old. 

The unfortunate aborigines were employed 
by their masters to construct the enormous 
tanks which exist in various districts of the 
island, and it is no doubt owing to this 
compulsory labour that the Indian settlers 


were able to accomplish such gigantic works. 
Little social intercourse appears to have 
taken place between the two races, but as 


interior, a large section of the natives with- 
drew into the forests and hunting-grounds 
on the eastern and southern coasts. There, 
subsisting by the bow and the chase, they 
adhered with moody tenacity to the rude 
habits of their forefathers, and in the 
Veppaus of the present day there may still 
be recognised a remnant of the untamed 
aborigines of Ceylon. 

There is a most interesting account of these 
Veddahs in Sir James E. Tennent’s work, 
but we can only stay to record a very few 
facts respecting these singular people. For 
upwards of two thousand years this remark- 
able fragment of an ancient race has existed 
in a condition almost exactly similar to that 
of their predecessors, before they were con- 
quered by the Bengalese. The tribe is divided 
into Rock-Veddahs and. Village-Veddahs, the 
former living in the forests and subsisting on 
the products of the chase, and the latter in- 
habiting the coast country on the confines 
of the European settlements. 

Here we have the curious spectacle of a 
people to whom money is of no value; but 
the produce of the chase they dry and barter 
with the Moormen, who bring them in ex- 
change cocoa-nuts, salt, iron, arrow-heads, 
and dyed cloths for their scanty garments. 

Their language is composed of but very 
few words,—in fact, some of these degraded 
people appear to possess no language at all. 
They have no marriage rites, but they acknow- 
ledge the marital obligation and the duty of 
supporting their families. ‘The community 
is too poor to afford polygamy. ‘They have 
no knowledge of a God, nor of a future state 
(though in this they are not far behind 
their more cultivated Buddhist neighbours)— 
no temples, no idols, no altars, no instinct of 
worship, unless it be some superstitious form 
of devil-worship ; and so rude are they that 
they do not bury their dead, but merely 
cover them with leaves. In all these points 
they appear to be very much like the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of Australia, for there is 
scarcely a point noted by Sir J. Tennent that 
I have not observed amongst the natives of 
Queensland—even to the burial of their dead, 
lying on upright stakes, and covered with 
leaves. 

Some attempts have lately been made to 
improve the condition of these poor people, 
and with considerable success, and it may be 
remembered that the Prince of Wales, when 








the Bengal adventurers advanced into the | 
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in Ceylon, had a very interesting reception of 
the Veddah tribes, who were greatly delighted 
at the honour paidthem. They are estimated 
to number about 8,o00, and probably will 
ere long die out after the manner of all un- 
civilized nations when in the presence of the 
white man. 


There seem to be degrees in all things, 
and, incredible as it may seem, there are two 
other races of outcasts, so low that the 
Rodiyas would scorn to hold any communi- 
cation with them. It would be interesting to 
trace the likeness between these degraded 
tribes and the outcasts of France inhabiting 











Low as the Veddahs are in the scale of| the valleys of the Pyrenees and the plains of 
civilization, Ceylon contains tribes of out-| Bretagne ; but for these the reader may be 
casts even lower than they. Of these we|referred to the authority already quoted. 
may mention the Rodiyas, so named from a| Space will not allow us to do more than 
word signifying 77th, Under the Kandyan|allude to the many stately ruins of ancient 
kings their degradation was complete. They|cities and gigantic tanks to be found in 
might not cross a river, nor draw water ata|Ceylon. They are out of the track of the 
well, nor enter a village, nor till the ground; | ordinary traveller, and can only be seen by 
and no recognised caste would hold inter-|making long and wearisome journeys. Sir 
course with a Rodiya. They might not cover|J. Emerson Tennent in the course of his 
their heads, and neither men nor women| official tours visited these, and has given 
were allowed to wear any garment above the | most interesting descriptions of them in his 
waist or below the knee. ‘“ The most dreaded | exhaustive volumes. 








CouNTRY BULLOCK CART, 


of all punishments under the Kandyan| He tells us of the ruined and ancient 
dynasty was to hand over the lady of a|capital of Ceylon—TZoparé or Pollanarrua, 
high caste offender to the Rodiyas: and the | formerly a city thirty miles in length and four 
mode of her adoption was for a Rodiya to|in breadth, standing upon the margin of a 
take the Zefe/ from his own mouth and place | beautiful tank, of almost lake-like propor- 
it in hers, after which her degradation was tions. Here there are the ruins of a royal 
complete and irrevocable.” palace, whose walls are deeply fissured by 
The British rule brought some ameliora-|the cleaving power of the fig tree roots, 
tion to these wretched beings; but even now which have penetrated the masonry, in 
they are shunned by every Kandyan as a some places, holding it firmly in their power- 
polluted thing, and they must fall on their ful grasp, whilst the huge trees tower above 
knees with uplifted hands to address a man the ancient edifice. These wonderful ruins 
of the lowest recognised social caste. They | were unknown to the Portuguese and Dutch, 
also have to shout on the approach of a nor does the English captive Knox appear to 
traveller to warn him to stop till they can| have heard of them. They were first visited 
get off the road to allow him to pass at a safe by a British officer in 1820, and are fully 
distance. Their habits are disgusting and | described by Major Forbes in his “ Eleven 
filthy ; and yet in many instances they are | Years in Ceylon.” ; 
remarkable for the beauty and fine figures of, The artificial lake of Minery, more than 
the women, itwenty miles in circumference, formerly the 
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favourite resort of English elephant hunters, 
is pronounced by competent authorities to be 
the most charming sylvan spot in Ceylon, 
producing “visions of Killarney warmed and 
illumined by an Easternsun.” This marvel- 
lous work was completed about 300 years B.c., 
and the unfortunate aborigines were forced 
to perform much of the labour. 

Many other tanks of prodigious size were 
built by the early kings, and there are won- 
derful remains of Buddhistic temples and 
statues. Not many years ago a gentleman, 
when out elephant shooting, came unex- 
pectedly upon a colossal statue of Buddha 
fifty feet high, carved on the face of the 
granite cliff, from which it was detached, ex- 
cept by two supports ! 

We must leave these, however, without 
further comment, and say a few words about 
that interesting denizen of Singhalese forests, 
THE ELEPHANT. No papers on Ceylon can 
be considered complete without some allusion 
to this wonderful animal—the source of 


supreme felicity to the sportsman, and the 
most intelligent of all helpers to man, when 
he has been tamed and trained to his service. 

Sir James E. Tennent, when governor of 
the island, was present at some elephant 
hunts on a grand scale, and as he had facili- 


ties for observing these noble beasts, both in 
their wild and domestic state, such as no 
ordinary traveller can command, it is useless 
for me to do much more than refer my 
readers to the two great works on Ceylon 
written by this accomplished author, in which 
they will find the most spirit-stirring descrip- 
tions of an elephant corral, as well as the after 
process of subduing the wild and frightened 
animals, and teaching them to become the 
obedient servants of man. 

In the first stages of their captivity, when 
they are shut up alone in the strong and 
large enclosure called a corral, the action of 
the tame elephants in helping to complete 
the capture of their wild brethren is so ex- 
traordinary, from the wonderful intelligence 
and sagacity exhibited, that it is difficult to 
imagine they are not actuated by something 
like human reason. 

Sir J. Tennent tells us that elephants have 
been exported to India from Ceylon ever 
since the time of the first Punic war. At 
one time there is no doubt that elephants 
were very numerous in Ceylon, so much so 
that they were a source of great loss to the 
cultivators of the lowlands. Now they are 
becoming comparatively scarce, and it is 
very rare to hear of any elephant hunt on a 
grand scale, nor are private sportsmen allowed 





to slay these animals except under certain 
restrictions. 

One fortunate circumstance tends to pre- 
vent the indiscriminate slaughter of elephants 
after the manner so common in the African 
wilds, and that is that not more than one out 
of a hundred has tusks, and hence is not 
valued for the sake of the ivory. Whilst 
more than one million pounds of ivory are 
imported into England every year, represent- 
ing the slaughter of more than eight thousand 
elephants, it is noteworthy that the importa- 
tion of ivory from Ceylon is only some five 
or six hundredweight annually. 

Sir James is of opinion, after much expe- 
rience, that the elephant does not require 
tusks as a weapon of offence or defence, and 
that he lives on terms of amity with all the || 
other wild beasts of the forest, his only || 
enemy, excepting man, being the insignificant 
but ubiquitous 7#y/ When enraged he is, 
however, a very formidable antagonist, and 
from his great strength and ponderous weight 
he was trained by the former kings of Kandy 
to act as their executioners. KNox, of whom 
we spoke in our last paper, was witness during 
his long captivity to many horrible scenes, 
where elephants plucked the wretched victims 
of the tyrant’s wrath literally limb from limb. 

It is when thoroughly domesticated and 
trained under skilful teachers that this noble 
animal exhibits the highest qualities of intel- 
ligence and docility, nor is it easy to imagine, 
without actually witnessing it, how marvellous 
is the sagacity with which he makes use of 
his prodigious strength in performing useful 
works for his puny master. 

His employment in war is of very ancient 
date, and the eagerness with which he will 
assist in the capture of the wild of his own 
species is well known. Some of the most 
marvellous exhibitions of his skill and intel- 
ligence are those in which he may be seen at 
work amongst heavy materials, such, for in- 
stance, as piling huge balks of timber, or 
moving and adjusting great stones in the 
building of walls and bridges. 

“His minute motions when engrossed by 
such operations, the activity of his eye, and 
the earnestness of his attitudes can only be 
comprehended by being seen. In moving 
timber and masses of rock the trunk is the 
instrument with which he mainly goes to 
work ; but those which have tusks turn them 
to account. To get a weighty stone out of a 
hollow he kneels down so as to apply the 
pressure of his head to move it upwards; then 
steadying it with one foot till he can raise 
himself, he applies a fold of his trunk to shift 
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it to its place, and adjust it accurately in 
position; this done, he steps round to view 
it on either side, and readjust it with due 
precision. He appears to gauge nis task by 








his eye, to form a judgment whether the 
weight be proportionate to his strength, and 
if doubtful of his own power, he hesitates 
and halts, and if urged against his will, he 
roars and shows temper.” 

In spite of all these marvellous qualities, 
it appears to be doubtful whether the keeping 
of elephants for Government work is a matter 
of economy. ‘These animals are not very 
hardy when in confinement, nor do they live 
very long in domestic service. Of 138 
elephants who died in captivity in Ceylon, 


There are many other animals in Ceylon 
which afford excellent sport. Chief amongst 
these are the ¢/k, which attains a height of 
from four to five feet ; the axis deer, a beauti- 
fully spotted creature, which runs wild in the 
park-like openings of the forests in large 
troops. There are many other varieties of 
deer ; indeed, they were a source of wonder- 
ment to good old Robert Knox, who saw them 
during his long captivity, and speaks in 
glowing terms of their size and number. He 
| tells us that “deer are in great abundance in 
‘this island, from the largeness of a cow to 

the smallness of a hare: the latter is of a 
grey colour with white spots, and is good 
meat.” 

The pretty little »ongoos, or ichneumon, so 








and of whose years in that condition a record | 
was kept, we find that seventy-two died in| useful in destroying snakes of all kinds, and 
the first year, fourteen in the second, and |so easy to tame, must be familiar to all travel- 


'| only eight survived to a period exceeding 
|| twelve years. 





With all these drawbacks, however, the 
passion for possessing large studs of mag- 
nificent elephants appears to be universal 
amongst the native princes of India, nor did 
I ever behold these splendid and docile 
creatures engaged upon their various labours 
without wondering that the training of the 
elephant should be so long neglected by the 
many chieftains of tropical Africa, where these 


destroyed for the sake of their ivory. 

In order to open up the road to the interior 
of that continent, so painfully trodden by our 
gallant band of hardy explorers, I believe we 
must eventually make use of the patient and 
powerful elephant to carry our bales of cloth 
and cases of sundry wares, in the place of the 


employers. 








THE WACK-WALLA BUNGALOW. 


animals have run wild for ages, and are only 


mutinous native porters who have so con-| 
stantly upset the best laid plans of their 


\lers by the P. and O. steamers. Buffaloes, 
|so often to be seen domesticated in India, 





_are found wild in Ceylon, but they chiefly 
| frequent the spots where lagoons and rivers 
‘enable them to immerse their huge uncouth 
| black bodies in the muddy waters. They are 
savage in temper, and are not much sought 
| after for sport. 
| The only animal of the /e/ine tribe is a 
leopard or panther, and it is not very formi- 
dable, as it seldom attacks man. Monkeys 
exist in considerable numbers and several 
varieties, and there are jacka/s and other 
quadrupeds too numerous to mention. 
Ceylon can boast a list of more than three 
hundred different kinds of birds, from the 
great sea-cagle, with his broad expanse of 
wing, and the magnificent feacock with his 
gorgeous tail, to the small parroguet and the 
gentle delicately plumaged dove. 

The flora of Ceylon is as varied and won- 
|derful ‘as its fauna, but the cocoa-nut tree 
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and its hundred different uses has already 
The only other tree to'| 


been described.* 
which we can now allude is the jack tree, a 
species of dread-fruit found in the island, 
and of which an illustration is given. The 
real bread-fruit tree is a native of the Pacific 
islands, but has since its first discovery been 
transplanted to most tropical countries. 


When the mutiny occurred on board the now | 
famous Bounty, that vessel was engaged in| 
‘The natives express the opinion that ‘ che 


carrying young bread-fruit trees to the West 
Indies, where the y have now become accli- 
matized. 

The jack, or jak (Artocarpus integrifolia) 


frequent visitation ; for in the Z7mes of 28th 
March, 1878, we read that “during the last 
tour months Ceylon has been visited by a 
succession of floods, which have caused great 
destruction of property, and seriously impaired 
the prospects of the wffe crop. In some 
districts as much as fifty inches of rain have 
fallen in twenty days; and from the rst 
November, 1877, to 2oth January, 13878, 
130 inches of rain were gauged at Laggala. 


sky ts moth-eaten,and hence the constant leakage.’ 





Rice and grain have increased enormously 
in price, from the exactly opposite cause to 


is a similar tree, but of an inferior “quality. | ‘that which gave rise to the late famine in 
Its fruit is, however, much prized in Ceylon, | India, and to the droughts that have pre- 








where it often attains to a weight of 50 lbs. | vailed at the same time in Australia and 
Its wood is of a rich mahogany colour, and | South Africa.” 


very similar to that wood in grain and mark- | 
ing. It is a favourite tree with the natives, | 
and affords an excellent shade in their gar-| 
dens, where it may generally be seen. 

With reference to the remarks in a former, 
paper respecting the pernicious system of | 
“farming” the rice tax, still in force in the 
colony, it is satisfactory to find that the sub- 
ject is now engaging the attention of the 
British Legislature; and we hope some 
speedy change for the better may soon be 
made. 

The floods, also briefly alluded to in the | 
same paper, would appear not to be an in-| 


* See Golden Hours, January, 1878. | 





In estimating the sad effects of both 
drought and flood we must always bear in 
mind that one inch of rain is equal to an 
|outpour of a hundred tons over every acre 
(of land, and 130 inches would form a flood 
nearly eleven feet in depth ! 

Our other illustrations are—one of the 
country bullock carts to be found in all parts 
of the island, and the bungalow at Wack- 
Walla, so familiar to all travellers by the 
P. and O. steamers. We must now take our 


passage by one of these fine vessels, and 
bidding farewell to the beautiful island of 
Ceylon, pass on to other portions of the 
“OQVERLAND ROUTE.” 





BreAD Fruit TREE. 
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IN PENMAENMAWR, 
WALES. 


BY MADAME COULIN, 


Part V. 


**On a rock, whose haughty brow 

Frowns o’er old Conway's foaming flocd, 
Robed in sable garb of woe, 

With haggard eyes the poet stood, 
And with a mastec’s hand and prophet’s fire 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre. 


‘ Hark, how each giant oak and desert cave 

Sighs to the torrent’s awful voice beneath ! 

O’er thee, O king, their hundred arms they wave, 

Revenge onthee in hoarser murmurs breathe ; 
Vocal no more, since Cambria’s fatal day, 

To high-born Hoel’s harp, or soft Llewelyn’s lay.” 
“Let us walk over the mountains to Con- 
way, for the rainbows are in, and the fine 
weather is out, and you can’t imagine how 
pleasant it will be.” 

“Oh yes, but indeed I can ; let us two go 
alone.” 

“ That is just what I thought ; it will be too 
far for Mrs. A., and Mr. B. won’t like to stir 
from the beaten path, but go plod, plod, plod 
on all the way to Conway, and plod, plod 
all the way back, without once looking to 
right or left, or straying the least bit out of 
the path ; oh the dreadful man !” 


“‘ Not dreadful, only practical,” said I, “and | 


may well succeed in all he undertakes, as 
indeed he does; but what do you say to 
Charley? We might, perhaps, take him?” 

“ Charley ! now all the Fates forbid !” 

“You need not use the ‘all’ so emphati- 
cally ; there were but three of them.” 

** Well, of course I know that, though the 
very name of Charley is enough to make any 
one wish there had been a dozen. One such 


boy as Charley would have given sufficient 


occupation to nine. Why, he is perpetual 
motion personified, and that motion a 
retrograde one. Fancy having the charge 
of him in a ruined old castle like Con- 
way ! 


arch, or a perilous, tumbledown wall, or un- | 


canny dungeon hole, but he’d be on it or 
in it.” 

“ Healthy boys are generally fearless.” 

“ All right, let them be fearless, but I want 
to enjoy being fearless too, and it’s no such 
pleasant thing to stand below some ruined 
old tower or wall, and call in mellifluous 


There’s not an unsafe bit of old | 


|tone—you dare not speak your mind, you 
know—to your boy, who in these few moments 
has, goodness knows how, got to the most 
dangerous part of the top, ‘‘Come down, 
Charley ; come down, my dear ;’ or stand lean- 
ing over some empoisoned hole, down which 
he has just disappeared into dungeons and 
darkness, and for a wonder into silence also, 
and cry, swallowing down in the effort foul air 
enough to kill a miner, ‘Charley, my dear 
boy, where are you? Pray, my dear, do come 
up.’ Depend upon it, Shakespeare had boys 
in his mind when he made that memorable 
reply to a memorable speech,—‘I can call 
spirits from the vasty deep. But will they 
come when you do call for them ?’” 

To which I replied laughingly,“ You would, 
I suppose, answer very emphatically ‘no.’ 
But see, we are both ready, shall we start ?” 

“Yes, we will slip out by the back gate. 
I have said we are going to visit a friend, and 
shall not be back for tea ; don’t look shocked, 
it’s true, I assure you; we are going to take 
tea with love in a cottage.” 

‘‘ What, the cottage of the learned ——?” 

“Oh dear no, quite another cottage, a 
beauty; cottages have been the glory of 
Wales.” 

“ Heigho ! ever since the days of Angelina 
bower, I suppose,” said I, maliciously,. quct- 
ing, “only hur had better take care of the 
dogs,” and “ Angelina was standing pensively 
at the cottage window,—postillion, tired of 
waiting, came whistling up the lane ; as soon 
as the old woman saw him she held up her 
stick, ‘Aman! aman! a ropper and mur- 
terer! Cot save us! keep the toor fast 
‘polted!’ But those were the good old times ; 
we, I presume, shall get our tea without any 
such excitement.” 

“‘T would rather run the risk of it than 
have to lament over the rows of cold-looking 
frightful houses that letting lodgings has 
| ushered in among us, and which write Ichabod 
on every bit of Welsh soil they get hold of.” 
| “Surely you don’t wish every one to live 
|in a cottage?” 
| “I don’t expect them, however much I 
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may wish it; but surely one might consider 
that beautiful sites, such as this by the sea in 
Penmaenmawr, are rare, and not seek to 
destroy its effect by a class of houses that are 
veritable eyesores. Happily on this upper 
road we do look over their heads, and are 
spared the sight of their hideous bodies, 
and in truth that is one reason more for 
liking it ; you will see how beautiful it will 
become as we go on. I think you said you 
had never been this way.” 

‘No, nor have I seen Conway, save pass- 
ing by in the railway, and then the castle 
disappointed me.” 

“Ob, but it won’t when you see it properly, 
it’s beautiful. You have seen Uarnarvon ?” 

“Ves, and Beaumaris. We drove there 
across the Menai Bridge, but the spot to see 
that from is Penmaenmawr.” 

“1 should have thought it too far off.” 

“So it is, and that is why when the sun- 
shine glitters on the chains of the bridge 
they look unearthly, unreal, and impossible, 
more like the threads of a spider’s web, as 
they hang ona frosty morning from one hedge 
to another, than like the supports ofa bridge ; 
and that to me at least enhances their effect ; 
but, moreover, I ought to add they can’t 
always be seen.” 

“So you have seen Carnarvon?” 

“Yes, and travelled with a Welsh lady so 
in all points of figure, face, and gesture like 
one of those fine specimens of the Swiss 
peasant women, a few of whom are still left 
in and about Montreux, Vaudoise of the 
Vaudoise, that I could hardly help talking to 
her in French.” 

“ Did she talk?” 

“No, she sat in silent dignity, looking 
very tall and stately ; the truth is, I believe 
she could only speak Welsh. She had on 
her fingers some very curious rings, that I 
much longed for a nearer look at. The 
dignity of her expression struck me as like 
that of the Swiss, a veil thrown over their 
kindliness.” 

“How did you like Carnarvon?” 

“Of course you mean the castle, and oh ! 
it is magnificent ! Those bare, high, loopholed 
glowing-coloured, eagle-towered walls, what 
a determined look they have!” 

“Yes, haven't they? just as if they were 
saying to the country all around, ‘ We have 
you, and we mean to keep you.’ You went 
inside ?” 

** Yes, and was astonished at the vastness 
of the space within; why, a large army must 
have been quite at its ease there. I went 


where Edward II. was born, and coming 
down, thought what a good place Carnarvon 
Castle would be for ambitious princes to 
meditate in. All the splendid projects to 
which the scenes enacted in it were as seals 
did not save Edward I. from supping with 
sorrow ; he seemed to have realized all, and 
yet such is the justice of God, to find it 
turn to ashes in his hand.” 

“Oh, I say! do look now how lovely it 
is from here,” said my friend, standing 
still and looking round. 

Truly it was lovely. We were under the 
wing of Penmaenbach, but still not so far 
covered by it as to have lost sight of Pen- 
maenmawr, the opposite guardian of the 
valley, nor of the valley itself, with its pretty 
isolated houses, and little hamlets, and the 
heights, so many of them all of a crimson, 
that backed it up; nor yet of the sea, look- 
ing so gloriously blue and calm. As we 
rested against a bridge, one side all verdure 
and the other hamlet and mountain, a little 
dancing stream was issuing from under it 
into the greenest of pastures, full of luxu- 
riant trees, and went on its way gurgling 
as if joyful and tight merry at having so 
pleasant a way to take before joining its 
companions on that great wide sea. 

“No one can wonder the Welsh are so 
fond of their country, and so proud of it,” 
said my friend as we faced again into the 
road, and left behind these scenes, for the 
rugged, grander sight afforded by a direct 
cut through mountain heights—a sort of 
Alpine pass in miniature. 

“‘Nor that they fought for this part of it 
as they did, calling it ‘ Britain’s gem;’ 
certainly all North Wales is not equally lovely, 
but these mountains are truly gems. Just 
think what goings to and fro there must have 
been hereabouts in all that memorable time 
of Edward's conquest of Wales.” 

* Yes. Now I dare say your fancy could 
people the road with figures,— 


‘ Poetic fields encompass me around, 
And still I seem to tread on classic ground,’ ”’ 


added she jestingly ; ‘ happily for me, this bit 
of road is modern, so only commonplace 
modern mortals can have trodden it. Ah! 
how steep it is! It takes away one’s breath. 
So you don’t like Edward I. ?”’ 

“I don’t like his cruelties.” 

“ But that idea of making all England one 
was very grand,” remarked my companion. 

** So it was ; moreover it was a true political 
instinct, because Britain could never be strong 





up the eagle towers, and into the room 


and great till this union took place; but it 
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never can be right to do evil that good may 
come, or to hasten on the events of history, 
which left to God’s providence would be of 
slower but surer growth. After all, Wales 
was never truly one with England, for all the 
blood that had been shed and the evil deeds 
that had been done, till the Tudors sat 
on the English throne, and they being 
half Welsh did the Welsh justice.” 

“But the Welsh were as cruel; 
inroads they made into England ! and —— 

“Ah! ah!” I exclaimed, ‘‘ but remember 
the Welsh had once owned England, had 
especially long held Strathclyde, ‘which was 
just the country over the frontier ; down to 
Bedford it went, moreover, had “old pro- 
phecies, and songs, and sayings, all de- 
claring Welsh blood should again bear sway 
in England. They, too, no doubt were wrong 
to harass the English frontier ; they, too, had 
far better have drunk less mead in the halls 
of their chiefs, led more virtuous lives—I 
speak ofthe chiefs and princes—have kept 
their hands from the taking of bribes, and 
held well together, but they had more excuse 
than we English had ; and after all, their 
national idea concerning the union of the two 
countries by rulers who should have the 
blood of the Cymry in their veins has proved 
a true one.” 

“It’s a pity the Prince of Wales don’t 
favour them with more visits,” remarked my 
friend, with a laugh ; “ pity now all these 
mountains don’t abound in wolves, then he 
might be tempted.” 

“ Anyhow the Welsh are very loyal, and 
please remember that the Welsh flag, the 
Pendragon flag, was the first to wave from 
Sebastopol. The Welsh regiments have 
always distinguished themselves.” 


what 


” 


‘None whatever, and the bridle was twit- 
ched about ina soremouth and in a very sorry 
way. Wales was fully conquered when Beau- 
maris Castle was built—one might almost say 
wantonly built ; and that great stronghold to 
me is a very model of arbitrary power, set 
down i in the midst of a poor peasant popula- 
tion.’ 

“You forget that there had been a very 
nest of rebellion, as Edward would have 
deemed it, in Anglesea and over here, and in 
the fastnesses of Snowdon; then as to the 
population, those who were the owners of the 
soil had other estates given them.” 

“In other places, yes, and that was better 
than ejecting them with nothing, I grant you 
that, but for all that, the garrison of Beau- 
maris, though only twenty-four men, sorely 
worried and chafed the Welsh.” 

“ But that would not last long?” 

“Yes, it did; it lasted till Henry VII.’s 
reign, when the Welsh earnestly petitioned 
for deliverance, and got it, for the garrison 
was then wholly withdrawn, as the Lords 
Marchers were a little later by Henry VIII. 
[ once read the petition of the Welsh about 
the Lords Marchers ; it is so very curious, and 
shows how little taunts and jests irritate a 
people. The petition entreats for defence 
against those who call them ‘ runaway 
Britons; and says ‘they are no runaways, 
but are natives of a country which, besides 
defending itself, has received all who came 
to it for succour ;’ so they pray to be incor- 
porated into Britain, but wish ‘to retain their 
native tongue, that the king may have more 
tongues to serve him.’” 

‘“‘ Henry VIII. was the right man to apply 





to,” said my companion, “he was such an 
| awful tyrant himself, he made short work 


“Do you know at all what was the crest of| with little ones.” 


Llewelyn ?” 

“ His crest was a lion, but the cognizance | 
of Wales was a red dragon. ‘The princes of 
North Wales used to wear robes of green and 


“Yes, that’s true, but the contrast between 
the petition and its answer is great. The 
first is simple and zazve, the latter is wordy 
|and pompous, and lets out many little secrets 


white, but the red robe was the robe of | also concerning the famous lordships on the 


honour,—ninth wave of thered-clad chiefs of | 
battle.” 

“I am glad you like Carnarvon Castle ; ; 
many people call it grim and bleak. Beau- 
maris is such a mass of ivy, you know.” 

“Yes, but grim as Carnarvon is—and it’s 
grim enough—it was never the vexatious, cruel 
torment to the Welsh that Beaumaris castle 
was. Carnarvon is like some powerful hand 
holding the bridle of a restive steed, but pat- 
ting its neck now and then.” 

“And there were no pats given at Beau- 
maris, you would say,” observed my friend. 





frontier, as, for instance, that ‘ manifold mur- 
derers’ escape ‘ all punishment’ by passing 
‘from one Lord Marcher’s territories to another, 
‘and that many rude people make distinctions 
hurtful to the Welsh, 7. ¢., between them and 
‘the English. So Henry cuts at the root of 
the matter in his usual offhand way, by 
doing away with the lordships altogether,” 

“ How did he do that ?” 

‘Oh, very simply ; they were incorporated 
into the adjoining counties, and were 
treated to the same laws: but see, we are 
over the pass, and these little hills and 
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patches of fern are delightful ; let us sit and 
rest. I suppose we shall soon be in sight of 
Conway ?” 

“Very soon. What a beautiful air there 
is up here ! the fern scents the air.” 

“ Perhaps it does. How much this place 
calls for deer, or goats. Kids lying as they 
always do, so prettily in twos among these 
ferns, would look lovely, if we could get a 
few chamois now.” 

“ Don’t talk of it, let us be content with 
sheep ; these Welsh ones, with their beautiful 
white fleeces and long tails, are not to be de- 
spised. But I want to ask you if you believe 
the story of the massacre of the bards in the 
court of Beaumaris Castle. ” 

“T think the rumour of such a deed could 
not have taken so strong a hold on popular 
belief without it had some foundation in 
truth, and the bards must have been especially 
offensive to the English.” 

“‘T don’t see why ?” 

“Don’t you? Why, it is evident that just 
before Edward’s last conquests in Wales, or 
rather, after Llewelyn’s first victories, the 
spirit of song had revived through that land. 
Llewelyn had his bard, and every chief had 
his bard, and what did all these bards sing 
about ? just death to the Saxon—z. ¢, the 
English. And these bards did not only com- 
pose songs of their own, they did more, 
they took the old dark sayings of Taliesin, 
and appropriated them to present use.” 

“What sort of sayings, now ?” 

‘Well, such as this,—‘ The Saxons will be 
extirpated out of lovely England; that 
wasn’t very pleasant to hear, was it ?” 

“* Well, no.” 

“‘ That was Taliesin’s. ‘I have a renowned 
prince who ravages England,’ meaning, of 
course, Llewelyn: that was Llygad Gwr; 
bard in 1273.” 

“Not more agreeable than the other,” 
said my friend, laughing. 

“ Now I will give you one more sample, 
and that’s enough ; it’s out of what is called 
the Black Book, supposed to be by Taliesin. 
‘The Cymry will be victorious, glowing 
will be their leader, all shall have their rights, 
and Britain will rejoice, sounding the horns 
of gladness and chanting the song of peace, &c. 
The sudden and extreme depression of the 
Welsh, after Llewelyn’s tragical death, was 
chiefly because that event destroyed the ex- 
pectations they had imbibed from these old 
bardic songs.” 

“Yes, I see; perhaps that made Edward 
destroy David—fearing a second edition, 
don’t you see? Now for myself I frankly 





own I feel always a horror creeping over 
me, both in Conway Castle and Beaumaris. 
In the first place I hate ruinous places; and 
in the second place, I seem to smell blood. 
Oh, I think those great towers in Beau- 
maris all ivy-laden and so low, and its being |! 
just a castle within a castle, it’s all so horribly || 
gloomy.” 

“Yes, it is, only it contains a jewel in that 
little chapel with its groined roof and con- 
fessionals, which one gets to so queerly down 
that long corridor ; but shall we walk on ?” 

“Yes, it’s time. You have grumbled 
because there are no deer, nor goats. I pass 
over your reasonable wish for chamois, and 
now I am going to have my grumble.” 

“ Well, and what for ?”’ 

“ T grumble because there are so few birds. 
I would teach every child in the kingdom to 
sing ‘Spare the birds,’ if I could.” 

“So should I, but the custom of wearing 
their lovely wings—indeed, their whole bodies 
—witness, ye robins—is likely to thin their 
ranks. You should see Italy; the birds have 
been killed off, till all the land mourns, as well 
it may, for the trees have not birds’ nests on 
them, but caterpillars’ nests in theirsea son, as 
large as a child’s head, and full of crawling 
life. It’s not a pleasant sight, I assure you. 
In Switzerland the birds have also come to 
grief, but the better classes do all they can to 
get their songsters back; you will see there 
boxes put in the fruit trees of the private 
gardens for them to build in in safety, the 
bullfinches and goldfinches are so beautiful in 
Switzerland.” 

“There’s Conway,” said my companion, 
hurrying on, and as it was downhill, and we 
were impatient to arrive, it did not take us 
long. “It’s a bright little town, isn’t it?” 
said she, as we hastened within the old walls, 
and along the quiet streets in the direction 
of the castle, which has neither the gloom of 
Beaumaris nor the size and grandeur of 
Carnarvon. Still forall that it is very splendid, 
for the old Conway river winds its arms round 
it, and its twelve feet wide walls are solidly 
built on arock. In all Edward’s castles the 
distinguishing feature is strength, and this 
they owe to their towers and massive walls. 
In Beaumaris these towers are so large, so 
numerous, the towers of the real castle within 
being so close to those of the outer wall, 
that as it is built on level ground, its effect is 
most gloomy. But Conway stands up boldly 
on its rock; its towers, eight in number, 
have battlements, and those towards the river 
still retain the elegant turrets or slender 
machicolated towers, which were watch-towers, 
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and are so beautiful. Beaumaris perhaps 
had these slender turrets once, for its towers 
have been lowered to use their materials. 
We entered Conway Castle by a steep little 
path, and once within walked round the 
embattled walls, the towers looking down on 
us from above. 

“ And don’t they seem to keep watch 
still?” said my friend, with a shudder, for the 
path was narrow, and a vast mass of ivy- 
covered ruins lay below. 

“ Yes, they seem on the look-out still, 
but all the dismantling of these halls and 
rooms we get peeps into was not the work of 
any foe they could ward off, for though 
Edward was besieged here when the place 
was just built, and nearly famished out, it 
was not taken in his days.” 

‘‘ Was it never taken, then ?” 

“Yes, in 1646, by the Parliament. The 
commander of the garrison had taken part 
for Charles, who unwisely caused him to be 
replaced by Prince Rupert, so that officer 
forsook the royal cause, and by his aid the 
castle was taken. Beaumaris Castle was also 
re-garrisoned for the king, and also taken by 
the Parliament's forces. Anglesey and all this 
part of North Wales was always for the royal 
cause.” 

“So it was the Roundheads who dismantled 
both ?” 

“No, no; the Parliament was too wise for 
that. I don’t know the history of Beaumaris, 
only I know that at least for a time its 
garrison was retained, and cost £703; in 
those times that was very much a year. 
Perhaps because this castle cost also very 
much, Charles II. gave it away to the Earl 
of Conway. He it was who ruined it; he 
sold all of it he could sell, and this all, 
timber of floors and roofs, of doors and 
windows, and all the iron, just went to the 
bottom of the sea on its way to Ire- 
land.” 

“Served him right, and I hope only it 
was not paid for,” said my companion. 

“Of course the place went quickly to 
ruin after that. How fine the river looks 
from here! they say the pearl mussel is 
still found in it. The Romans seem to have 
delighted in pearls ; they give us one reason 
for wishing to obtain Britain, that it had so 
many pearl fisheries; but I see you are 
nervous, and want to get out; shall we go ?” 

_ “Tf you are ready. I never enjoy the 
sight of an old castle so much as when I’m 
fairly out of it; to me they are cruel, 
hateful places, where who knows how many 
shameful murders have been perpetrated ?” 





“Come along, then, we will take our way 
home, and indeed we have no time to lose.” 

But we did not take our way home 
without a turn into the town, which has 
goodly remains of its old walls, and some 
houses worth a look at. In one they show 
rooms where Queen Elizabeth danced and 
banqueted. I must confess I rather envied 
the woman who lived in the first; to have 
such a bedroom as that, so light, so high, so 
ancient—its roof all covered with heraldic 
shields and roses—does not fall to the lot of 
ordinary mortals. If any Welsh fairies have 
survived to these degenerate days, one 
would think they would favour that mortal 
with famous dreams ; instead of which, alas ! 
the old woman said the place was damp, 
and complained of rheumatism. 

Out on the hills again, but less inclined 
to talk, for we were tired and hungry, still 
steadily on, despising railways, and enjoying 
the glowing evening sunshine. Now over 
the pass and the dainty bridge, and into the 
beautiful road, with the valley all of a glowing 
golden, and the mountains casting long 
shadows on the heather, and real genuine 
milkmaids in short petticoats, thick shoes, 
tidy stockings, and real aprons, looking 
healthy, merry, and wise, and carrying yokes 
and brilliantly clean milk-pails, were stepping 
up the mountain paths with the steady 
determined pace of true-bred mountaineers ; 
and to our right a little gate, a tiny field, a 
path, and a cottage. 

“ Here we are,” said my companion, sud- 
denly brightening up, “ here we are.” 

“Dear me! I forgot we were to finish with 
love in a cottage,” said I, following her 
through the gate. “Poor things, I hope 
they'll expect us, it’s such an out-of-the-way 
place.” 

‘Oh, very,” said my friend, maliciously, 
“and they don’t expect us.” 

There was no time to say more, we were 
at the garden gate; it was set in a hedge 
of fuchsias, roses, and hydrangeas, a tiny 
porch, beset with flowers that touched our 
faces as we entered, as greeting us with 
sweetness a bright maiden face, a little wee 
hall, a “* Please come in,” a wide-windowed 
parlour. 

My friend sat down, looked askance at 
me, and laughed. I looked round and 
laughed too. ‘“ Well?” said she. 

“ Well, somehow we have dropped down 
into paradise,” said I. 

It was not that the room was large, or 
sumptuously furnished, it was the taste 
shown in the arrangement, the cosy look of 
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it. There were choice books in choice 
bookcases, and gems of pictures, and a 
piano, its music-book open at an old song, 
and really easy chairs and sofas, and flowers, 
and the wide window recess was free of 
stumblingblocks, and from it we could see 
sea and mountain, pasture and merry brook. 

And now appeared the mistress of this 
charming domain, and she had hardly seated 


herself and given us a welcome than as if 





And so we drank tea and were refreshed, 
and we chatted and laughed, and heard 
many things about the mountains around, 
and when the moon came out, two fat 
donkeys were harnessed to a basket carriage 
and we were trotted off home to our lodg- 
ings. 

“ Now you will be inoculated with my love 
for a cottage,” said my companion, ‘and 
never say ‘ Poor place,—it’s o7/y a cottage ’— 


by magic tea appeared. It was placed on a|any more, will you ?” 


table at one side of the windowrecess, the cups | 
|master, are exceptions.” 


were of rare and beautiful china, the teapot 
and jugs shone in silver ; hot batch cakes, 
old-fashioned -bread and butter, plum cake 
and seed cake; oh so many things! but, 
above all, the genial, genuine hospitality, 
simply offered without pretension or fuss. 
Then the master came, and he was just of a 
piece with the rest, learned, and simple, and 


genial. 





“ But ¢hat cottage, and ¢/at mistress and 


“I thought you would add, ‘and those 
donkeys.’ I’m sure fhey are exceptions ; 
but you will allow the exception proves the 
rule, and that cottages can be made some- 
thing worth having.” 

“Oh yes, and donkeys too, when there’s a 
good master and mistress to guide them ; but 
we are both tired, so we will say good-night.”’ 








SILKWORMS. 


BY JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 


“My dear,” many a. lady has moaned out 
lately to her bosom friend, “‘I am so disap- 
painted with my new silk dress! I only 
bought it at such a date, at Messrs. So-and- 
so’s, at such a price; I haven’t had it on, 
no, nota. dozen times, and see, it’s all in 
slits !” 

“My dear,” many a. bosom friend has 
said, heavily and conclusively, in answer, 
** come and see mine ; it’s just the same, or 
-worse. And I gave sixpence a yard more 
than you did; I went to Messrs. This and 
That’s, so as to be quite certain. As a mat- 
ter of fact, you can’t get good silks now-a- 
days for any money. I have given up the 
hope of it.” 

The case of these ladies has been under 
grave and serious consideration. Silk growers 
think of them ; silk reelers think of them ; 
silk importers ; silk manufacturers. And 
they get this thought (granted it is at the 
long end of a long series of forerunners) for 
a most excellent reason. 

‘There have been malpractices introduced 
into the manufacture and dyeing of silk,” 
said one of the most influential of (English) 
silk manufacturers,* speaking some two years 
ago at the Society of Arts. “A lady’s dress 
of to-day may consist of one-fourth its weight 


* Mr. W. C. Brocklehurst, M.P. for Macclesfield. 








of silk and three-fourths of something else, 
which something else, in the course of a few | 
weeks’ wear, will cause it‘to come to pieces. | 
As a consequence, ladies complain ; ladies | 
turn to other fabrics, and silk to a great 
extent has gone out of fashion.” Silk, in- || F 
deed, to such a very large extent has gone | | 
out of fashion, the speaker further made id 
known, that whereas, according to the census 
of 1861, there were 100,000 persons (in 
England) engaged in its manufacture, using 
up, on reel and loom and spindle, silk weigh- 
ing four millions and a half of pounds, the 
pounds required in 1874 only reached three 


millions and a quarter. And since, with such |) | 


a reduction in pounds, there had to be a 
reduction of “ hands” to fit it (or a reduction 
of wages, or income, to the original number), 
the altered figures in the Blue-book called 
for deepest scrutiny. 

The cause was known perfectly, to the 
very pith and marrow of it. Disease had 
broken out amongst silkworms. The little 
creatures were suffering from Aébrine or gat- 
tine ; the little creatures were suffering from 
hacherie. Pébrine, speaking broadly, is small- 
pox ; flacherie, speaking broadly, is cholera ; 
and both diseases commit terrible ravages, 
the first being hereditary, the second so ob- 
stinately infectious that the only way to get 
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rid of it is to burn leaves, and twigs, and 
trays, and nets, everything the sick worms 
have touched. Both diseases also attack 
all the races of worms, the yellow Italians, 
for instance, the Japans, the white Sinas, the 
sulphur-coloured Tuscan, the Milanese ; both 
have been generated (in the opinion of M. 
Pasteur and other eminent French chemists) 
by the filthy homes the silkworms have been 
reared in, and by in-and-in breeding ; both 
were to be found wherever the despairing 
silkworm grower (properly, the sericiculturist) 
in his eager search might go. Mrs. Bladen 
Neill, the high-spirited and philanthropic 
lady whose name will not easily be forgotten 
in connection with silkworms, told the British 
Association that she had been through the 
chief of the Italian silk-growing districts, 
through Naples, through Ancona, through 
Venice ; thence, through the Lake country, 
to Milan, Florence, Como, Novi, Genoa, 
Nice, Marseilles, Montpellier, Cavaillon, 
Cevennes, the Ardéche; and that she had 
met silkworm disease everywhere, and, as a 
consequence, the same sad story of small 
cocoons and little profit to the needy peasants 
raising them, For, it must be understood, 
a sick worm spins poor silk, turns to a poor 
moth, the poor moth lays poor eggs, these 
eggs, on transformation into worms, spin 
poorer silk again, thus. perpetually adding to 
the deterioration of quantity and. quality ; 
and whilst this is the state of things in con- 
nection. with worms ill of pébrine, the case 
of worms afflicted with flacherie exceeds it, 
since, before the worms have spun at all— 
before, therefore, they have turned to moths, 
and the moths can deposit eggs, every worm, 
as Mr. Francis Cobb puts it, dies, leaving at 
the foot of the shrubs they should have left 
covered with cocoons, nothing but a mass of 
infected bodies. 

Now the annihilation of the means of live- 
lihood of thousands of cottagers in Italy, in 
France, in Austria, in Syria, in India, and 
China and Japan; the annihilation of the 
manufacture of fabrics so beautiful as silk, 
and satin, and velvet, and riband, and bro- 
cade, could not be allowed to proceed with- 
out a resolute struggle, Philanthropic men 
stepped in, scientific men, manufacturing 
men. There was Dr. Dandolo, there was 
Dr. Cornalia, there was Bellotti, there was 
Robinet, there was Dr. Chavannes, ex-Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy at the Academy of Lau- 
sanne, whose work “The Principal Diseases 
of Silkworms and their Cure,” M. Alfred 
Roland says, enthusiast like, every one should 
study attentively; there was M. Duseigneur 





Kleber, with his splendid volume “ La Mono- 
graphie du Cocon ;” there was Chispello; there 
was M. Alfred Roland himself ; add to these 
Mr. Prevost and M. Bonhomme of California, 
Mr. Charles Brady, Mr. Coote, Sir James 
Ferguson, Mr. Davenport, and Mr. Barlee, 
of Australia ; add also Mr, Thomas Dickins, 
Captain Mason of Yateley, Captain Simpson 
of Shropshire, Sir Daniel Cooper, Sir An- 
tonio Brady, besides M. Pasteur, Mr. Francis 
Cobb, and Mrs. Bladen Neill, already men- 
tioned, and they form a goodly array who 
took the poor ailing silkworm (Bombyx 
morus), With its cholera and its smallpox, into 
earnest and resolute attention, and submitted 
it to every available experiment. Some of 
them attended to the production of its eggs 
by the cellular system; some crushed the 
moth in a porcelain mortar, with the accom- 
paniment of distilled water ; some pricked a 
drop of blood out of live moths with a 
needle ; some cut off one or both antennz 
of the moth and: pounded them; some ground 
the insects in a cloth into a thick paste ; all, 
without an exception, only allowed Mr. Moth, 
as far as he, poor insect, was concerned, a 
short life of a few hours, varying from ten to 
twenty-four; and then, ungratefully, they took 
the little creature and killed him. There was 
high philosophy, of course, as the ground- 
work of this. It was to see, by means of 
the microscope, whether any of the small 
ovoid corpuscles characteristic of the fatal 
pébrine, were present. If any were, to the 
extent of twelve out of a hundred insects, 
the whole of the batch to. which those be- 
longed must be destroyed ; for, in addition 
to professional disapproval of a race of sickly 
silkworms, the rearing of such a race would 
never pay. Other ways hit upon in this 
selection system (man’s) were to destroy all 
moths (male or female) that were weakly, 
wrinkled, torpid, of a leaden colour, hazy, 
or with black spots, or blisters, on the scales 
of their wings ; to destroy all worms that had 
a reddish spot on their heads, and all eggs 
that were ashen-coloured, dirty yellow, 
greenish ; whilst a good plan to ascertain the 
quality of eggs at once was to steep a pinch 
of them in boiling water, and to notice the 
colour the steeping made them. If they 
turned lilac they were good, and the batch 
the pinch came from might be saved ; if they 
did not turn lilac they were bad, and the 
rest had to be destroyed. ‘ 
But out of all these experimentalists, 
M. Alfred Roland, at his place, Orbe, Swit- 
zetland, went farther than any. A certain 
plan (being really the selection of nature) 
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had been tried on a small scale, as curiosity, 
a century and a half ago, in France, Italy, 
and Austria, had been practised in larger 
fashion, recently, by M. Chavannes, and 
M. Roland resolved to adopt it and carry it 
to its utmost commercial end. By this sys- 
tem the silkworm is never under a roof-top, 
but is left, from egg to moth, on its native 
bush, in the open breeding-ground. It hatches 
there, it feeds there, it passes its four ages 
there (casting its skin at each, and having a 
life only forty days long in all); there it 
spins, there it becomes a chrysalis, there it 
eats its way through its cocoon, and emerges 
from it a moth, to lay eggs, which in turn 
remain there, throughout an Alpine winter, 
only two miles from the Jura, till the early 
summer comes, and they are hatched again. 

Simple as this may sound, it is not done 
without scrupulous care and management. 
M. Roland has found, and other breeders 
have found, that ants, wasps, spiders, a beetle 
called Dermestes lardarius, birds, mice, rats, 
and even cats, will eat silkworms and moths, 
in some one or another of their stages, with 
an appetite ever unappeased; M. Roland 
has found, also, that heavy rains and high 
winds can beat down and whirl away silk- 
worms and moths in destructive loads and 
shoals, leaving no chance for selection, since 
here is accidental death outforcing it ; accord- 
ingly he has arranged a contrivance that, 
without keeping out variations of temperature, 
shall afford his helpless little colony every 
required protection. He tops and lops his 
mulberries (they are the genuine here-we-go- 
round mulberry bushes of the original order), 
making them two feet and a half high, and 
somewhat wider, and then he drops over each 
a fine wirework manchon or muff. To each 
end of this he attaches a trail or fringe of 
loose calico; the lower one is to tie round 
the root of the bush to keep his own insects 
in and predatory creatures out; the upper 
one is to tie also, but is free to be untied at 
pleasure, to allow of removing the worms 
when they have stripped the bush of leaves, 
and for the convenience of other necessary 
operations. It answers admirably with worms 
strong enough to endure it. They develop 
fine snake-like marks upon their skin, they 
develop variations of decided, if dusky, 
toad-like colour, far away differing from the 
creamy stony monotone of the worm of 
schoolboy and schoolgirl observation; as 
moths, they become much more nimble in 
their movements, and they have that beauti- 
ful tracery on their wings much more clearly 
and elegantly defined. It is different, it 





must be admitted, with the silkworm defi- 
cient in grip, in appetite, and solid endur- 
ance. Let such a silkworm feel the mountain 
wind and shiver from it; let him be edged 
off the precipice of a leaf and be dropped 
where there is no other leaf for his slow 
head to seize; let him, as an egg, be beaten 
concave (which means be beaten lifeless) by 
the fall of Alpine snow, and selection shows 
itself in him on its other and unamiable 
side. He dies; that is the simple and sure 
end. He has small ovoid corpuscles in him, 
clearly ; or long pébrinous or flacheriaceous 
generations have made him their heir, or he 
has some morbid or enfeebling taint,—and 
he succumbs. 

It will have been noticed that in this 
system of M. Roland’s the moths bite their 
way out of their own cocoons, and that con- 
sequently these cocoons can never be reeled 
off into silk. That is so. M. Roland says 
(adhering to his selection of nature) that the 
silken covering spun by the worm with so 
much fidelity and persistence must have 
been spun for some absolute use and benefit 
to itself; he says that the removal of this 
silken covering must deprive the chrysalis of 
some power or nourishment some way, and 
he lets the little creature remain within its 
bonds till its own unerring instincts tell it to 
burst through. He spoils, this way, bales 
upon bales of cocoons, of course; but it is 
inevitable. The two departments of silk- 
worm-egg growing* and silk growing are 
absolutely and entirely distinct. If hearty 
and vigorous eggs are wanted there cannot 
be any silk; if silk is wanted there cannot 
be eggs of any sort at all. The very act of 
getting the silk—that is, of effectively reeling 
it off for manufacture—involves the boiling 
of the cocoons (to dissolve the gluey secre- 
tion with which the worm has spun), with the 
consequent boiling of the chrysalides within ; 
the very act of getting the eggs involves, as 
has been seen, the destruction of the cocoons, 
in order that the chrysalides may bite them- 
selves out. And in this M. Roland is the 
same as other grainists. All of them must 
lose their cocoons, whether they are in the 
magnanerie (a silkworm house) or the open 
air; M. Roland’s advantage is that the eggs 
obtained by his system disclose worms as 
pure and hearty and vigorous as themselves, 
being of fine size and lusty constitution, and 
having the power to exude silk of the good, 
durable, and fair-priced old kind. It is of 
no consequence that the worms find them- 


* Grain is the technical term, from the French 
graine de ver asoie, 
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selves on hatching (and after a closely- 
packed road journey from Orbe to Naples, 
Lyons, or elsewhere) in the magnaneries of 
their new owners. A magnanerie is a long 
low tiled shed, with slate roof and wire-gauze 
walls, fitted up all round, and on stages down 
the centre, with shelves containing rows upon 
rows of easily shifted trays; but one life 
spent within it does no appreciable injury 
to constitution. Coming into it, through 
M. Roland, with the vigour of many outdoor 
generations enriching its little frame, a worm 
suffers little from the heated air and confine- 
ment it is there consigned to, and as it is to 
be boiled dead inside its own cocoon directly 
it has spun it (or killed in some other way 
before compressed packing for a factory), 
this inconsiderable amount of deterioration 
passes to no offspring and is no inheritance. 

All this much has not been experimental- 
ized upon and discovered by silkworm 
breeders and silkworm scientists without 
acquaintance being made with many inte- 
resting facts. A few years ago one of the 
explorers came across a race of silkworms at 
Kangra (the sub-Himalayan slopes), almost 
wild and without a history, and the little 
savages were found to be distinguished by 
all the superiority, both of size and quality, 
of the old Tuscan races. Another breed, 
in Japan, has archives teeming with facts, 
genealogical, industrial, and otherwise. It 
is known as the Yama-mai; the worms feed 
upon oak leaves (the Quercus serrata being 
the most enjoyed), when, as a consequence, 
they spin green silk, used for the manufac- 
ture of the imperial robes, and they are 
bred by the inhabitants of sixteen adjacent 
villages, who formed themselves into an asso- 
ciation for the purpose some half a century 
ago, and who can now sell from their inte- 
resting charges an annual amount of two 
millions of cocoons. At Assam and Dar- 
jeeling there are eccentric families of worms 
whose food is the leaf of the castor oil. 
And this oddity of appetite is not because 
there are no mulberry bushes in the district. 
There are plenty. Chispello, the Italian 
silkworm breeder (or sericiculturist), when 
visiting the silk districts of Boskio, seldom 
entered by Europeans, saw the mulberry 
growing in hedges along irrigation canals, 
and found that they are best esteemed when 
they are four or five years old, and are dili- 
gently manured with fish guano. Continuing 
the subject of mulberries, now it has been 
entered upon, in European magnaneries the 
silkworms are supplied six times a day with 





fresh relays of leaves, the first at five in the 





morning, the last at eight at night. When 
the new leaves are brought in, the worms are 
shaken off the old on to them, and at once 
the attack of thousands and thousands of 
delighted mandibles commences, and the air 
is quite astir; if there are feeble-witted 
worms not attracted by the fragrance of the 
fresh food, they get flung to the ground with 
the withering leaves they cling to, and swept 
into the fields for the cattle to browse upon 
them or for manure. In Switzerland, in 
M. Roland’s outdoor breeding grounds, it is 
found that one mulberry bush will feed about 
1,200 worms ; that the cost of each (if they 
have to be purchased) is about three francs, 
that they will grow well on any soil but 
chalk. In Australia Mrs. Bladen Neill saw 
mulberry bushes that had been totally un- 
cared for, having been twenty-two months 
without rain, and that yet had survived the 
ill-treatment, and were giving leaves bounti- 
fully. In England there are many, and many 
more mulberry bushes (not trees, to which 
the imagination may go) than townspeople 
and students devoted to other subjects may 
suspect. Mr. Cobb says—and he has evi- 
dently strong facts on which to base his 
statement—that there are 30,000 mulberry 
bushes within a radius of ten miles round 
London alone. Even if this be only con- 
jecture, it is quite certain that Captain Mason 
of Yateley has so many bushes standing on 
sixteen rodsof his land, that he has gathered 
from them in a year 1,466 lbs. weight of good 
feeding leaves. So is it certain that in 
Cheshire there are thousands of mulberry 
bushes cultivated by cottagers ; that the late 
Lord Lyttleton devoted a whole acre to them 
(estimating the cost of the Provencal and 
Piedmontese plants he procured for it 
4115) ; and that Captain Simpson, in Shrop- 
shire, entered into the matter even more 
vigorously, having planted land to twice or 
thrice that extent. It is quite practicable, 
says Captain Mason, and it is eminently 
desirable, to grow mulberries on railway 
patches; and he has, there is no denial, 
plenty of space on which to experimentalize, 
and plenty of ugliness to cover. Then an 
acre of land, it is further said by those who 
know, will yield enough leaves to feed 
380,000 silkworms ; children can gather the 
leaves, earning nice pence for It, and being 
only required for the labour for a few weeks 
in the year, like harvest; and either variety 
of the plant can be cultivated—the white 
mulberry (JZorus alba), for instance, though 
it is the old black mulberry, best known in 
England, that is found by analysis to contain 
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more resin and saccharine matter than any 
other: ‘For growers, the MM. Bonnefont are 
extolled; they rear from Chinese plants, and 
it is this Chinese plant that has been taken to 
the Cape, to Natal, to Australia, and that 
Mrs. Neill thinks must have been introduced 
into England as long ago as the reign of 
James the First, for on examining two trees 
in a garden at Eton, known to have been 
planted at that date, this lady found them 
to be in possession of every Chinese pecu- 
liarity. 

Tt must be stated now that the final con- 
clusion of sericiculturists is that silkworm 
growing (or “ educating”), for breeding pur- 
poses, ought to be largely taken’ up in Eng- 
land. The women of England; of the gentler 
‘kind, want work that will :pay for the under- 
taking; in silkworm breeding there is the 
work, perfectly sure of success, ready to 
their hand. As a woman anxious to help 
women, it is Mrs. Bladen Neill who has 
entered most deeply into this branch of the 
subject, and the position she takes, and the 
arguments she brings forward, seem irresist- 
ibly conclusive. She says there is as large 


a sum as £2,000,000 paid every year, in 
British money, for silkworms’ eggs ; she says 
there is the still larger sum of £3,000,000 


paid every year by Italy for silkworms’ eggs ; 
and whereas these sums, and others paid by 
other countries, are handed over to Con- 
tinental breeders (such as M. Roland), and 
to breeders in China and Japan, Mrs. Bladen 
Neill says, why may not English women 
become successful “ educators,” and be par- 
ticipators in such a profitable and certain 
trade? There is no fear of the English cli- 
mate, the energetic lady maintains. Such 
silkworms as are killed by it may be killed 
by it ; they are not robust enough for breed- 
ing ; such as live through it are marvels of 
health and vigour, and will produce a: race 
possessing every first-rate quality. There is 
no fear, either, continues Mrs. Neill, of a 
want of customers. On one day there were 
948 cases of silkworms’ eggs, weighing 26 
tons and 11 cwt., landed at Liverpool from 
a Japanese breeder, simply to be sent across 
England by. rail, to. be re-shipped on the 
Kent coast, as a quick method of reaching 
Milan. 

Besides, if Italy should prefer to continue 
dealing with Japan, and if other Continental 
countries should have the same preference, 
there is England’s own colony, Australia, to 
be England’s own customer; and Australia, 
Mrs.: Neill asserts, can. take every ounce, 
and lb., and cwt., and ton of silkworms’ eggs 





that England and English women can possi- 


bly supply. 
Indeed, it is for the very purpose of pro- 


viding Australia with eggs (grain) that Mrs. | 
Neill takes her stand. Australia, she says, 


cannot rear sufficiently hardy eggs for her- 
self; cannot, most assuredly, rear any eggs 
at all for exportation, since her seasons run 
contrariwise to European seasons, and her 
eggs would only be ready for hatching when 
Europe had been stripped by winter of all 
leaves for feeding. Yet Australia, by means 
of her equable temperature and the beautiful 
productiveness of her soil, is never absolutely 
leafless, can be sure of such a succession of 
good feeding leaves from her mulberries, that 
when one hatching of silkworms kept for silk 
has been fed its forty days and has spun, a 
second hatching can feed and can spin, and 
a third hatching, and a fourth hatching, with 
even then new leaves burst out in plenty for 
five hatchings, and for six, and for seven. 
It is prodigious. And it is a most clever 
use of a most beautiful provision of Nature. 
It makes it perfectly clear that Englishwomen 
may provide any quantity of silkworm grain 
possible, and that Australian silk growers are 
never likely to fail to buy it. These last can 
keep back hatching by means of storing up 
the English grain in a temperature too cool 
for fecundation,—in other words, these last 
can regulate the amount of worms they 
allow to be alive at one time by the quantity 
of fresh leaves they have in their bushes at 
once to feed them; and this makes it im- 
material that Englishwomen, by reason of 
the shortness of an English summer, can 
seldom hope to have leaves upon their 
bushes: long enough to feed two hatchings, 
but must be content with the forty days 
necessary to feed one. 

At the end of one hatching (and the 
subsequent transformation) an English 
grainist will find herself in possession of 200 
eggs for every original one egg; in larger 
figures, for every million eggs she will have 
200 million eggs ; and there is little fear, 
out of such a quantity, that customers can- 
not be supplied. 

Then as to the profit, the sum of it 
comes out quite as conclusively and quite 
as satisfactorily. Mrs. Neill suggests that, 
all through, no English grainist should pro- 
duce grain for herself, but should always 
buy it of some other and distant producer. 
The reason for this is obvious. By in-and- 
in breeding, all orders of life deteriorate, 
including the order that contains the silk- 
worm; economy is not to be set by the side 
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'| of this deterioration, since it produces, in 
' . 
| time, such a fatal effect both upon worm and 


silk, it becomes gross extravagance, and com- 
mercially must be altogether laid aside; so 
avoid deterioration, and though there is ex- 
pense primarily, there is no danger. And 
the expense after all, if Englishwomen have 
the intention and the courage to work in 
earnest, is as modest as it well can be. One 
ounce of grain (about 38,000 eggs ; only it is 
always calculated by weight), even direct 
from M. Roland, comes to two sovereigns ; 
let an Englishwoman buy five ounces of it, 
she will only have spent ten pounds, and she 
will be in possession of 380,000 eggs, from 
which,’ by that wonderful multiplication of 
200, she can calculate on a fair stock of 
seventy-six millions, Note, also, that she 
will only have to feed her 380,000, As soon 
as these have turned themselves into their 
76,000,000 they are for sale, and not for 
keeping, and will bring in money instead of 
costing it. 

And this matter of feeding is a matter that 
it is quite necessary to note. Therein do 
the expenses of the grainist lie ; by no means, 
as has been seen, in the purchase of the 
original grain. And inasmuch as these ex- 
penses must always exist, irrespective of 
whether the grain has been obtained by buy- 
ing, by breeding, or by gift, they can never, any 
way, be left out of the calculation. They 
amount, coming to the gross result at once 
(which includes the rearing of mulberry 
bushes ; the number of which, according to 
M. Roland’s calculation of one bush to 
1,200 worms, would be about 35), to 
418 for an ounce; and.if to this is added 
the original £2 for the cost of the grain 
itself, it reaches £20. Twenty pounds for 
38,000 worms is half a farthing for each 
worm, or eight worms a penny, reduced to 
the smallest coin; when these have, as the 
climax to their feeding, accomplished their 
transformations and multiplied themselves by 
200, they will have become 200 0z., and at 
two sovereigns an ounce (the price paid) 
will be worth £400. 

It sounds a fable, the increase is so 
enormous ; and as, of course, there can be 
adverse criticism flung upon the figures for 
the reason that they suppose life to every 
worm, and an equal halving of mother-moths, 
and an equal number of eggs to each mother, 
these figures shall be taken and shall be 
materially altered. “They shall be halved 
at once; which will allow half the worms to 
die, and half the other circumstances to go 


contrary to average’ and expectation also. 


It is halved, and it makes £200 for £20; 
a profit, commercially speaking, almost un- 
equalled. 

Then, even let it be put that this is higher 
than it ever can be, that this should be halved 
to meet bad seasons, bad management, bad 
prices, bad sales, there remains £100 for 
#20 even after that, with the other equally, 
advantageous circumstance that instead of 
English proprietresses having to work 365 
days to gain this pleasant profit, their whole 
labours, from hatching-time to egging, are 
limited to ten weeks. 

But Mrs. Neill, it must be said, does not 
acknowledge the likelihood of any such poor 
return as only £100 for £20. She calculates 
(and other breeders and inquirers calculate 
with her) on nothing less than £180 ; whilst 
it is quite clear that if a grainist can realize 
4180 on one ounce of grain, she can realize 
£360 on two ounces (at the cost of £40), 
and so on, in the same excellent and enticing 
proportion. 

All this being so conclusively set out. and 
so indisputable, it must be confessed that 
there is one thing wanted to bring it to ripe 
and proper working. It is the way to sell, 
the certainty, amounting to infallibility, of 
being able to sell ; it is, in short, the market, 
or the groove on which these wonderful sales 
of silkworm grain can be absolutely sure to 
run. As may be supposed, Mrs. Neill has 
taken this into consideration, and is ready 
with a remedy that, if applied, must bring 
about a full and thorough success. Form a 
company for silk growing in Australia, she 
says, and—that is the whole. With this com- 
pany formed (on a sufficiently large scale), 
with this company carrying on seven feedings 
every year, each feeding to consistof millions 
of worms, this company must indispensably 
be furnished with millions of eggs to feed, and 
it is simply passage and passage of demand and 
and supply,and supply and demand from hand 
to hand. The co-operation of women is sought 
for this company, Throughout Mrs. Neill, 
by her indomitable perseverance and energy, 
has raised the framework of it (the Sericicul- 
tural Company, Limited), she meant it to be 
by women for women to help women ; she 
has fixed the working of it on such terms 
as bring it within the means of women ; and 
since it is useless for Englishwomen to raise 
silkworm grain in England, unless Australian 
women with their silk-growing in Australia 
are ready to buy it, she is obliged to urge 
from her little office in Charles Street, Gros- 
yenor Square, that silk-growing in Australia 





should be seriously and earnestly promoted, 
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because this is the first step which must be 
taken for there to be the others ; and because, 
when this first step has been taken, all the 
promised prosperity must instantly come 
behind. 

Finally, as a very agreeable supplement, 
there remains a source of profit to the women 


growers of English silkworm grain that has | 


not yet been touched upon at all. It is found 
in the spoilt cocoons—the cocoons that the 
moths have bitten through—that amount to 
the same number as the surviving worms 
themselves, and that make grainists into silk- 
growers (of a certain kind), for all the two 
departments are so strictly divided. These 
spoilt cocoons form the commodity that is 
called “spun ” silk ; and the uses to which it 
is applied are as various and extensive as the 
uses of the more costly silk that is wound upon 
areel. The name “ spun ” comes because, 
instead of being unwound (which the hole 
the moth has made would prevent), it is spun 
as flax is spun, as cotton is spun ; it is, in fact, 
“carded” out into a thin floss or fibre, that 
has width in it and substance, as well as the 
native gloss and beautiful power of receiving 
dye, but that, as each fibre of it is short and 





would be higher rather than under the figures 
shown. 

Besides, as the whole of this scheme has 
been created in the interests of women, a 
farther point in its favour is that one appli- 
cation of this spun silk opens out an employ- 
ment for women as sure, in an humble way, 
to succeed as the other. It is capable of being 
knitted and netted into every possible variety 
of form. It can come out as stockings, as 
socks, as mittens, muffatees, opera-caps, reti- 
cules, scarfs, fichus, “‘ clouds” like a tissue, 
neckties of every ingenious cobwebbish 
tracery—a long list more. Women of a less 
able sort, but who yet must earn as they are 
sitting at home, can be knitting these; and 
as this industry depends also, if carried on in a 


large way, on the successful establishment of | 


silk-growing (or sericiculture) in Australia, it 


| is impossible not to hope that Mrs. Neill’s 


would pull to pieces, must have different | 


treatment from the long threads that would | 
There is as sure a market for | 


bear a strain. 


this spun silk as for the silk of the other kind; | 
and every pound sold would add to the | 
grainist’s profit, and make it quite certain it | 


endeavours to obtain this will reap the reward 
they deserve. 

“ Why,” writes Walter Savage Landor to 
Southey in 1822, talking airily of emigrating 
to Van Diemen’s Land—‘ why cannot the 
Government treat us as kindly and wisely as 
a girl treats her silkworms? We only want 
leaves and perches, and the liberty of working 
in our own way.” 

It gives at a stroke a charming picture, and 
it may not be long before English girls may be 
seen treating silkworms kindly and wisely for in- 
come, as well as forasummer day’samusement. 





OUR 


MOTHERS’ MEETING, AND HOW WE 


MANAGED IT. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘LIFE’S NOONTIDE.” 


CHAPTER V.—OUR FIRST TEA PARTY. 


Our meeting had been established about a 
year when the idea suggested itself to me that 
it would be very nice to have a “tea” one 
evening for the women. Social gatherings 
of this sort are pleasant both to those who 
give them and to those who are sharers in 
the festivities ; they have a softening as well 
as an exhilarating influence ; and hearts that 
at other times close to your touch, like the 
sensitive plant, will open then, and surprise 
you by their confidences. If you want to 
win anybody’s sympathy and _ friendship, 
invite them to a cosy, cheerful cup of tea. 
On mentioning the subject to Miss Percy 
and Nelly Clare I met with a ready re- 





sponse. They were delighted with the 
thought of it, and were sure the mothers 
would be charmed with the reality. All the 
assistance they could render in carrying out 
my plan was promptly offered, and we at 
once began our consultations about the 
necessary arrangements. 

The first question was whether our rooms 
would afford sufficient accommodation. 
They were pretty will filled at our usual 
meetings, and, of course, we should have our 
full number present wher there was the 
exciting motive of a “tea” to bring them; 
and we doubted whether space could be 
made for tables on which to spread our 
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meal, and around which the guests could sit 
to partake of it. 

““We must prepare the tea downstairs,” 
said Nelly, “and carry it up on trays and 
hand it to them.” 

But Miss Percy and I objected to that 
way of settling the difficulty. Our women 
were unused to the fashion of holding a cup 
and saucer in their hands; indeed, those 
with babies in arms would be unable to do 
it without serious danger to the crockery ; 
besides, as I meant the tea to be a “high” 
tea if possible, each must have a plate 
and knife and fork in addition to their cup 
and saucer, and it would not be easy to 
place these on their laps, nor to wield their 
knife and fork with one hand. I am also 
antiquated enough to prefer a “ sitting- 
down” tea to any other; there is such an 
air of easy comfort about it; “Take your 
time and enjoy yourself,” it seems to say ; 
“here is a well-spread table, and every 
facility afforded you for clearing it.” So I 
decided that tables of some kind were indis- 
pensable. 

And it occurred to me that it would be 
best to ask the advice of Mrs. Warton’s 
husband. He was a jobbing carpenter ; a 
sharp, handy man, who had a fair amount of 
common sense, and made use of it. And 
I went to his house and told him what we 
wanted. He immediately proposed that 
we should have four trestles that were stand- 
ing in his tidy little workshop, as supports 
for two long narrow boards with which he 
would supply us. 

*T know the size of your rooms,” he said, 
“they are exactly the size of ours, and I 
believe you will just manage to put these 
boards lengthwise, and have seats on either 
side of them. It will be rather a ‘ squeeze,’ 
ma’am, I confess, but women, bless them ! 
are as amiable as doves at such times, and 
will bear any amount of crushing if there 
is a strong cup of tea to be got by it.” 

I inquired what his charge would be for 
the hire of the wood and the trestles. 

“Not anything, ma’am, except the plea- 
sure of lending them to you for such a 
purpose. I’ve no money to spare, but if I 
can give a helping hand to any good work 
that’s going on, I’m right glad to doit. And 
I have a special reason for helping you, 
ma’am, for my Betsy”—he lowered his 
voice, as his “ Betsy ” was not far off, at her 
washing -tub—“ has learnt a deal at your meet- 
ings. She always was one of the best of 
wives, but she’s much more patient with the 
children than she used to be before you 


talked to them about the young ones, and 
showed them how to manage and care for 
them. She used to be always jawing at 
them, but she’s left that off now, and treats 
them as if they were reasonable little beings ; 
and you would be astonished, ma’am, at the 
difference. The children are as good as 
gold, and we've peace and quietness, instead 
of noise and contention, in the house; and 
I say, and always shall say, that it’s all 
owing to the wise teachings that you have 
given them at your meetings. So I’ll come 
and fix the tables for you, ma’am, as soon 
as you have settled which day will suit you.” 

The blunt carpenter’s testimony to the 
beneficial effects of our meeting was not to 
be despised, any more than was his friendly 
offer to furnish us with a safe resting-place 
for our tea-things. 

The important item of the tables being 
thus provided for, we next considered what 
was to be placed upon them. Cups and 
saucers, plates, &c., could be borrowed 
from a china shop, but as we were econo- 
mically disposed we thought that by each of 
us sending as many as we could from our 
own homes we might save that expense. 
Miss Percy promised at least two dozen; 
I, as an old housekeeper, had the remains of 
two or three broken sets that were anything 
but valuable, and Mrs. Brown volunteered 
all that her kitchen and nursery would pro- 
duce ; so we had no lack of crockery in 
prospect. Knives and forks, spoons, teapots, 
and trays were to come from the same 
sources, and our minds being free regarding 
these matters, were at liberty to discuss the 
nature and quantity of the provisions that it 
would be desirable to set before our visitors. 

Bread and butter were naturally the 
prominent eatables; mew bread and good 
Jresh butter I stipulated for. Miss Percy 
meekly remarked that new bread was very 
unwholesome, and that good salt butter 
would be a treat to many of them, but Nelly 
was on my side and voted for the luxuries, 
and the majority, of course, won. I have 
been at tea meetings where very stale loaves 
and the commonest butter were deemed good 
enough for the guests, and when the invited 
ones are extremely poor and wretched such 
provision is not unsuited to their ravenous 
appetites ; but our women were many of 
them in a decent position of life, and as 
they could appreciate nice food, I liked 
them to have it. Freshly baked bread 
might be indigestible, it certainly’ was not 
easy to cut with evenness, but I did not 
imagine that once in a year it would be 
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very injurious to those who partook of it, 
and I knew well the weakness which most 
of our mothers, especially the elder ones, 
had for what they call ‘‘ #ice bread and 
butter.” ‘ Indeed, as a rule, they preferred 
it to ordinary cake. 

I have already said that I wished to give 
them’ meat with their tea, it would make 
the repast more complete and substantial. 
I chose a large piece of beef at my 
butcher’s, and asked him to put it in salt 
fora day or two; and my old Ruth, who 
has lived with me most of my lifetime, 
gladly undertook to boil, or rather simmer it, 
until it was perfectly tender. She afterwards 
helped me to cut it up, for we agreed that it 
would be a great saving of trouble if it were 
carved beforehand and ready to put upon 
the plates. Excellent beef it was, and the 
women did full justice to its merits. Miss 
Percy, too, who had a slice of it, declared that 
she had ‘never tasted better at her father’s 
table, and I expect she spoke the truth, for 
there are not many cooks at the present 
day who are likely to surpass my old- 
fashioned servant, with her old-fashioned cap 
tied under her chin, and her scrupulously 
clean lilac print gown. 

Our tables, covered with white damask 
cloths, pretty tea ware, bright teapots and 
dishes and plates, piled high with tempting 
provisions, “looked © very attractive. I 
ordered ten pounds of cake, half currant 
and half seed, of Mrs. Wilson, in Raymond 
Street ; she sold unusually nice cake at 
eightpence per pound, and I was too busy 
just then for any'of home manufacture ; she 
also supplied us with three or four quarterns 
of her best bread. The butter and milk, 
a pound and a half of the one, and three 
quarts of the other, were sent from the 
dairy at which I am in the habit of dealing. 

Miss Percy, Nelly, and myself were at the 
rooms soon after three o’clock in the after- 
noon, to prepare for the tea, which we had an- 
nounced to the women was to take place punc- 
tually at.six. We fixed it at that hour, in 
order to allow those who needed it time to 
get their husbands their evening meal, and to 
tuck up any of their small children safely in 
bed before leaving their dwellings. We 
found plenty to occupy us in arranging the 
seats: and setting the tables ; there was the 
bread and butter to cut, the cake to divide, 
the jugs and basins to fill with milk and 
sugar, and the tea'to put into the teapots. We 
had brought three zery large teapots and 
one smaller one,.and I tied the tea up in fine 
muslin bags.and popped one into each recep- 





tacle. I am afraid to say ow much tea I 
used, lest I should be deemed extravagant ; 
but our beverage was certainly not the wishy- 
washy stuff that I have sometimes tasted on 
similar occasions. We settled that we would 
each of us preside over one teapot, and the 
fourth and small one we left to Ruth to pour 
out a good cup in the back room for any 
late comers. Ruth waited upon us in the 
interval, refilling the tea-pots and clearing 
away emptied plates. 

It was winter-time, and as we had brought, 
or borrowed, three or four large kettles, we 
boiled one on each of our fires, and Widow 
Smith was entrusted with the rest on her 
kitchen grate, for which I gave her the fuei ; 
so that we had unlimited hot water. 

And we’ required a considerable quantity, 
for it was astonishing, as well as amusing, to 
notice the number of times that some of the 
mothers passed up their cups for replenishing ! 

But the more they ate and drank, the better 
were we pleased, for our ‘gratification con- 
sisted in seeing them enjoy themselves ; and 
there was no doubt upon that point, as the 
rapid disappearance of the food and their 
hearty expressions of approbation testified. 

We were very merry all tea-time, for we 
put them thoroughly at their ease by encou- 
raging a lively tone of conversation amongst 
them. A little girl once defined a sociable cup 
of tea as meaning “a cup of tea, and a good 
deal of speaking with it ;” and if her defini- 
tion is accepted as a correct one, our meal 
was certainly a sociable one, for the talk was 
unintermitting. We ladies took our own tea 
with the women, for we wished to make our- 
selves, as far as we could, one with them; 
and we wore our silk dresses, lace collars, 
and pretty ribbons on purpose to gratify 
them, and to do honour to the occasion. 

I forgot to say that our rooms were de- 
corated with evergreens, a few flowers, and 
bright coloured mottoes; and exactly facing 
the entrance was the word WELCOME, 
formed by large letters of a deep crimson on 
a white ground ; and, underneath, in smaller 
type of the same hue, was the following verse 
composed by’ Miss Percy. I never knew till 
then that she was a bit of a poetess. 

‘* Welcome, dear friends ! may peace and love 

Our meeting here attend, 
And countless blessings from above 
Qn every heart descend.” 

When tea was finished, Ruth, with the 
assistance of Widow Smith, carried the tea- 
things and remnants of the feast downstairs, 
where’ they washed and sorted the different 
articles that ‘had: been- used. Then we did 
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our best to entertain our guests, and to render ; in which they might secure comfort in their 
the evening a happy one to them. | homes, and reminding them of the one only 
Miss Percy and Nelly both had fair voices, way by which they, with their husbands and 
and they sang some pleasant little melodies, children, could reach the bright everlasting 
to the women, which were as truthfully ap-| home in the skies. 
plauded as any that are trilled forth at a| After the address a slight refreshment fol- 
grand concert ; and after a slight pause I} lowed in the shape of oranges, biscuits, some 
read to them one or two humorous Christmas pieces of cake reserved from the tea, and a 
stories, which made them laugh one minute! dish of mince pies,which Mrs. Henderson had 
and feel ready to cry the next. Then followed | kindly ordered for us from her pastrycook’s. 
the distribution of our small presents. Whilst we waited upon the women Mr. 
During the past two or three weeks we; Brown went amongst them, talking plea- 
had worked as hard as possible in preparing | santly to them, and inviting any with whom 
a tiny gift for each woman. Woollen cuffs, he was unacquainted to come to his weekly 
neckties, and comforters, print and stuff) lecture in the schoolroom, or to the Sunday 
aprons, pincushions, needle-books, and collars, | services, assuring them of a cordial welcome 
babies’ frocks, shoes, and pinafores—these | and comfortable seats. 
and similar articles were the product of our) The singing of a hymn, a prayer, and the 
joint industry. Mrs. Brown, who was always benediction terminated “ our first tea-meet- 
busy with her needle, added some very pretty ing.” Everybody went away satisfied, I 
children’s things to our store, and we had_/ think, with her share in it. 
altogether quite a respectable assortment. Before I lay down my pen I must tell you 
We chose, according to the best of our judg-| that at our second annual gathering the gifts 
ment, the most suitable contribution for each! were not all on one side. As soonas the tea 
recipient, and folded them neatly in papers | was over and the tables cleared, Widow 
addressed with their names, so that we had Smith, who had been deputed the spokes- 
nothing to do now but hand them in rotation. woman, came in bearing a very pretty vase 
How pleased and surprised they all were !| of frosted glass filled with camellias and other 
Such thanks, such exclamations, followed! choice flowers, and in the name of the mothers 
the opening of each packet, as more than begged my acceptance of it as a slight token 
repaid us for our small outlay of money, time, of gratitude for all my kindness. With the 
and labour. The gifts were trifling ; but they vase was a neatly written paper, containing 
were unexpected, and there is always a charm! some verses, in which Miss Percy had endea- 
in novelty; besides, the mothers were not) voured to express the feelings of the donors. 
insensible to the proofs of personal regard | Would you like to read them ? 
evinced by our painstaking work for them, | ‘Lives PRESENTED TO MRS. SUTHERLAND, WITH 
and our care in the selection of their presents. | 4 VASE OF FLOWERS, BY THE’ MEMBERS OF 
I told them they were to accept and keep, § HER MOTHERS’ MEETING. 
them as little remembrances of our first ose ‘<A simple gift we bring to-night, 





But though its.worth is small, 


meeting. - F : It with it bears the grateful thanks 
On other anniversaries we varied our plan | And high esteem of all. 

—delighting our visitors next year by a| “ May choicest gifts from heaven be yours ! 
handsome Christmas tree, and the following May gladness mark your aes 
year we gave them each, with the help of, And kindly hands bestrew life's way 

* . . . Continually with flowers ! 
kind friends, a warm winsey petticoat. A poet ve eae 

. | We pray that God, in tender love, 
nice readable book made another change ; | Your hearth and home would bless ; 
and this was succeeded by a blue and white! And all your work from day to day 


teapot and a scarlet cosy... The teapots I Reward with rich success.” 
bought cheaply of a manufacturing friend,! I had not the least idea, so well had the 
the cosies we made out of some curtain secret been kept, that such a pleasant sur- 
patterns, obtained of a wholesale upholsterer. | prise awaited me, and for a moment I was 
We were none of us rich, and could not almost too much overcome by varying feel- 
afford to be lavish in our gifts ; but trifles are | ings to respond. But it was only fora 
within the reach of most persons, and it is' moment that I’ hesitated ; and’ I thanked 
chiefly from trifles that our common happi-|ihem most warmly and from the very bottom 
hess springs. of my heart for their really handsome present, 
“Towards the close of the evening Mr. |telling them that I should ever value it as a 
Brown came in and gave:a cheery little address | proof of their affection, and as a memento of 
to the mothers, pointing out some of the ways | the happy hours that we had spent together., 
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SHADES OF A CURATE’S LIFE. 


BY HIS WIFE. 


Part V. 


A CHANGE from the east end of London to|at the lowest estimate six hundred seat- 
the beautiful county of Devon was never | holders. irs 
more apparent than when our cab from the I seated myself facing the congregation in 


LIGHTS AND 





railway station stopped at the rectory gates 
on an April morning. 

We had been invited to spend a few weeks | 
at the rectory until we could meet with 
suitable apartments, and the appearance | 


a corner of a large square carpeted pew, || 
with its faded red cushions and curtains, 
which the pew-opener told me was the in- 
cumbent’s. 

It wanted but ten minutes to eleven when 


of the grounds in their spring dress of I took my seat, but the church was empty, 
delicate green, and pink and white blossoms, | except in the organ gallery, where I observed 
rendered the prospect of a residence there}a few people arranging music before them. 
very agreeable—much more so, indeed, than | Nervously I watched as an occasional straggler 
the prospect presented by the rector’s descrip- | appeared in the church and entered a pew, 
tion of my husband’s first incumbency, which | but when the bell ceased and Frank issued 
could not so easily be explained in a letter. | from the vestry, scarcely twenty people were 


“ You must not expect a large congregation 
at first, Lee,” said the rector while we sat | 
talking after dinner on the day of our arrival. 
“ My poor nephew’s affliction for nearly a 
year has driven away a great many seat- 
holders to other churches in the neighbour- 
hood.” 

“T must try to draw them back again,” 
said Frank, with his usual sanguine hopeful- | 
ness ; “but this fact will lessen the income | 
at first, I fear, very considerably.” 

“Well, yes,” was the reply, “ yet if you can 


fill the church, my boy, the income with the | 


endowment will not be less than three hun- 
dred a year.” 

‘And how about the schools and the 
district visitors? ” I asked. 

‘My dear Mrs. Lee,” replied the rector, | 
“I’m afraid I must confess that in the 
absence of an incumbent at St. Ann’s every- | 
thing has gone to rack and ruin.” 

“ But a clergyman has been taking duty 
for three months,” I remarked. 

** Only Sunday duty, Mrs. Lee,” he replied, 
“but you will be able to find out all parti- 
culars on Sunday ; and with the energy which 
you and your husband both possess, I expect 
matters will soon be set right.” 

I smiled at the compliment, yet while I 
made a firm mental determination to help 
my husband by every means in my power, I 
could not help a feeling of dread at the task 
before me. 

That dread was increased on the following 
Sunday: the old-fashioned church with its 
long galleries would evidently accommodate 





present. 

A very few more came in later still ; in- 
cluding the choir and myself, the entire 
congregation did not number thirty at that 
morning service. No school children, no 
organ, no singing—except a few hymns in 
which the choir did their best; while the 
musty smell that pervaded the empty, di- 
lapidated building more than once made me 
sneeze. 

During the prayers I tried to forget these 
surroundings, but when Frank entered the 
pulpit I could not avoid noticing his painful 
look of depression. 

On our way back to the rectory I tried to 
be hopeful for his sake, although he at once 
placed before me our real position ; for, as in 
the case of all‘sanguine persons when hope- 
less, his depression was far deeper than mine. 

“We've made a mistake in coming here, 
Clara,” he said ; “the churchwarden has just 
told me that the sum to be received from 
pew rents at Midsummer will not exceed 
4£5—that is, about £20 year, which, added 
to the grant of £66 from the Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, gives us an income of £86 a year. 
The clergyman who has taken the duty since 
Christmas has sent in a bill,of £20, beside 
the expenses of verger, pew-opener, lighting 
and warming the church, payment of the 
choir and organist—ah ! and, by-the-bye, the 
organ requires tuning and repairing, and there 
are no Sunday or day schools. When St. Ann’s 
was prosperous both were in existence, and 
numbered more than 150 children ; but how 
are we to get back even half that number, or to 
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pay for a master and mistress or schoolrooms, 
for there are no school premises belonging to 
the chapel?” 

“ But, Frank ——” I began. 

“Stop, my dear Clara, I’ve not finished 
the black list yet. We have the quarterly 
instalments, with interest, to pay off that 
4150, and how are all these items to be met 
in addition to our own personal expenses ?” 

Frank paused, and I felt that, whatever 
might be my own anxieties on the subject, I 
must try to relieve his, so I said, “ Well, 
Frank, you have most certainly represented 
the dark side of our position, but there is 
a bright, or at least hopeful side also, and now 
let us look at that in every point. 

“And first, the small amount of income 
at present cannot be denied, but are you 
sure that it will remain so? Well, then, we 
have enough left of the borrowed money to 
pay the £20 to Mr. Radford, and the ex- 
penses of the church at least for three months. 
As to the organ, I mean to try it, and if its 
condition is not too dreadful, I still hope by 
management to get music enough out of it to 
enliven the service, at all events, for there 
are two or three good voices in the choir. 

“‘ And as to the schools, Frank, if I can find 
one of the old teachers who is acquainted 
with the names of the children, we can soon 
search them out, and even form day schools ; 
besides,” I added, “ the rector’s kind proposal 
that we shall be his guests for three months 
will, for that time at least, save our expenses 
for board and lodging.” 

“You remind me of the Sunday school 
song, Clara, ‘Try, try‘again,’” said Frank, more 
cheerfully, as we entered the rectory gates ; 
“you shall do as you like, and I’ll help you 
in every way in my power.” 

The rector encouraged me in my hopeful- 
ness, and on the following morning I started 
from the house with Frank, determined to 
try what could be done towards raising St. 
Ann’s from its present deplorable condition. 

“You had better call upon Miss Watts, 
Mrs. Lee,” said one of the rector’s daughters ; 
“‘ she is a woman in humble life, but you will 
find her most useful, I think, for she was born 
in Devonport, and knows all the children in 
the place.” 

I decided to follow this advice, but not until 
Thad tried the organ. Frank and I therefore 
called on the verger to obtain the address of 
the organ-blower, and the key of the church. 
The address was quickly found, and I glad- 
dened the heart of a poor deaf old man by 
telling him that I should require his services. 
With the utmost alacrity he followed us to 














the church and took his place by the organ, 
eagerly anxious to give the pipes all the wind 
I required to produce music. I doubted my 
ability, however, to produce this said music 
when I seated myself before the one row of 
yellow half-worn-out keys of the old instru- 
ment, but I was not daunted; I had in my 
young days taken lessons on a magnificent 
church organ with innumerable stops, and 
three rows of keys, and I went to work 
cautiously now. 

Opening only two stops, I commenced 
playing a simple psalm tune, using also the 
foot pedals. One after another I opened 
stops, producing from two or three such 
loud, awful, crashing discord that Frank 
literally stopped his ears. I then sought in 
vain with my foot for the swell, and found it 
immoveable. After a few trials, however, I 
discovered that by using only certain stops, 
and with them the loud foot pedal in forte 
passages, the organ would easily produce 
sounds sufficiently soft and melodious to lead 
the choir. 

“ It’s all right, Frank,” I said, as I rose from 
my seat, “ that organ only requires managing 
with a little judgment. I'll find out the 
choir, and practise with them before Sunday, 
so that is one point gained.” 

On leaving the church, a tall woman of 
about fifty years of age, wearing spectacles, 
met us on the stairs, and with an old-fashioned 
curtsey exclaimed, “Mr. and Mrs. Lee, I 
believe ; you’re the new incumbent, sir, I 
heard you preach on Sunday—and I saw you 
at church too, ma’am,” she continued, 
addressing me, “and you’ve been trying the 
organ. I’m sure I for one shall be glad to 
hear it at church again, and so will the choir. 
Can I help you inany way,ma’am? my name 
is Watts.” 

“Oh, Miss Watts,” I replied “ I’ve heard 
of you from the ladies at the rectory, and I 
shall indeed be glad of your help.” And 
then we adjourned to the vestry, and after 
a long conversation about things connected 
with St. Ann’s, Miss Watts not only promised 
to arrange for the choir to meet me for 
practice on the following Thursday evening, 
but also to accompany me every morning 
during the week to the parents of the former 
Sunday scholars. ; 

We came out strong on the following 
Sunday, with chants for the “Te Deum,” the 
“Jubilate,” the “ Magnificat,” and the 
“ Nunc Dimittis,’ as well as the “ Glorias” 
between the psalms, but some few weeks 
elapsed before we could form a Sunday 





school or obtain teachers. 
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In less than six months, however, both 
Frank and myself realized the truth of the 
Latin proverb, “Labor omnia vincit.” He had 
hired premises for day schools, had obtained 
a schoolmistress for the girls, and he himself 
taught the boys daily till he could raise sub- 
scriptions enough to pay a master as the 
number increased. St. Ann’s being a chapel 
of ease without a district, in those days there 
was not much parish work to occupy his 
time. 

I had secured the assistance of several 
ladies and a few young men as Sunday school 
teachers. ‘The congregation, though still 
small, steadily increased, and in August a 
sermon on behalf of the St. Ann’s Sunday 
schoolsiwas preached by a popular clergyman 
in the neighbourhood, and realized a good 
sum.. I presided at the organ, and from my 
high position in the gallery I could see over 
the. whole church. My heart bounded with 
joyful excitement as I mentally compared the 
appearance it. now presented to that first 
Sunday morning. The body of the church 
was:.comparatively full, the galleries. not 
empty, and the children’s galleries in front 
of ‘and round the organ were filled with 
| Sunday and day scholars amounting to nearly 
150 in number. Printed copies of hymns 
to» be sung by the children were placed in 
every pew, and when their young voices, 
assisted by the choir and led by the organ, 
echoed through the church, tears of grati- 
tude so blinded my eyes that I could 
scarcely see the musical notes from which 
I played. 

Frank had from the first been met: by 
disheartening prophecies, which sometimes, 
I must confess, had so depressed me, that 
the contrary results were almost over- 
powering. 

“You'll never get a congregation in that 
St. Ann’s,” one would say; “ the chapel’s 
not wanted, it’s always been unfortunate. 
The income will only be enough to buy 
bread: and cheese,” and so on. And in 
truth, at the end of twelve ‘nionths we found 
that although the income had increased, and 
many seat-holders were added, yet even with 
the endowment not #100 a year remained 
after all expenses were paid, and out of this 
we had to pay back borrowed money ! 

The winter also of the first year brought 
other shadows on our path. I had again 
obtained pupils, whom I instructed at our 
own home daily, leaving Sunday free for the 
organ and the Sunday school, of which I was 
superintendent. 

Frank had taken a very rural cottage co- 





vered with ivy, and in the autumn bright 
with the crimson leaves of the Virginian 
creeper. It was situated at about a mile 
from St. Ann’s, and here, with one servant, 
we managed to live upon our income, for the 
rent was only sixteen pounds a year. But 
the cottage stood lower than the road, and 
the garden walk in front sloped down to the 
rural half-glass door into the sitting-room, 
which was entered by two descending steps 
through a rustic porch. The ceilings were so 
low that I could touch them by merely 
stretching my arm as I stood on the 
floor. 

Yet so lovely was the exterior of Rose 
Cottage and the country, and so pretty 
in their new bright furniture were the large 
low rooms, that visitors would go into rap- 
tures over it as a romantic home, and quote 
poetry of Arcadian sweetness in its honour. 

But: there were figuratively as well as 
really thorns in the roses which bloomed 
around and within; yet the thorns did not 
show themselves till the autumn of the first 
year of my husband’s incumbency, and after 
we had resided at Rose Cottage nearly six 
months. 

The relaxing climate of Devonshire had 
always to a certain extent tried my health ; 
but the sweet soft air seemed to agree with | 
Frank wonderfully till the November to | 
which I refer, for in this month the close, || 
heated atmosphere of Devon is often accom- || 
panied by keen east, north-east, or north- || 
west winds, which blow across the hills || 
towards the sea. 

More than once, on leaving the church 
after the evening service, Frank would feel | 
the effects of these winds in his throat. 
November of this year proved: most un- 
healthy to the inhabitants of Plymouth and 
the neighbourhood. Day after day a close 
damp air, that produced intense perspiration, 
was attended by a sea fog which made those 
who had to walk through it cold and shiver- 
ing. No wonder, therefore, that my hus- 
band very soon complained of hoarseness, 
or a sore and relaxed throat, which made 
his duties painful to him. 

One Sunday I well remember. On rising 
he could scarcely speak above a.whisper. 
However, feeling better after breakfast, and 
encouraged by the bright sunshine, he ac- 
companied me to the Sunday schools. 
When the hour of service approached, I 
with the teachers took the children to the 
church ; but before entering the organ loft 
the clerk came to tell me that although Mr. 
Lee’s voice was better, we might save him 
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from using it by chanting the psalms, or any 
other portion of the service usually read, 
that could be sung. 

To this we readily agreed, for I had confi- 
dence in the choir, who sang from musical 
notes, and not by ear. Indeed, they were 
rather ambitious, and for particular Sundays 
would persuade me to let them practise an- 
thems and part services for the Te Deum, 
&c.; among others, Jackson’s services, which 
are so well known. Much of the music 
used for these services and anthems in many 
Devonshire churches at the time of which I 
write had been composed by Dr. Jackson 
while organist of Exeter Cathedral, and 
Venning, the father of the Infant Sappho, 
who held a similar appointment at Stoke- 
leigh, my husband's first. curacy, but before 
our time. 

Many beautiful services composed by 
both these musicians were brought to 
me in MS., not having been published, 
though often sung at the cathedral and at 
Stokeleigh. 

But this is a digression. With the singing 
of the choir, and my performance on the 
organ, we managed to relieve Frank during 
the service on that November morning; but 
even this did not save him: before he had 
completed the prayers his voice entirely 
failed, and he could only with difficulty re- 
quest the clerk, before giving out the hymn, 
to state that Mr. Lee was quite unable to 
preach, in consequence of the loss of his 
voice. We returned home hastily, and 
Frank wrote to a friend, the curate of a 
church near our cottage, asking him to take 
the evening duty for him at St. Ann’s. 

Four o'clock .arrived, and the promised 
answer had not reached us. 

“JT must go and find a clergyman some- 
where,” said Frank. 

“You cannot possibly go out in this fog, 
Frank,” I said, pointing to the window and 
| the approaching twilight. 

“Tt will be as bad for you as for me,” he 
|| replied. 

‘Not quite, for I shall send Mary for a 
|| fly ; besides, with your voice only just above 
| awhisper, you would be useless at the church 
|| even if the exposure to this fog did not 
| make you worse.” 

After an early tea I wrapped myself up 
| against the fog, although the close atmo- 
| sphere made my garments almost insupport- 
| able, and, accompanied by Mary, entered the 
fly and started on my expedition. From 


| Stokeleigh rectory to the residences of four 
clergymen in. Devonport the man drove 





at my direction, but at each and all was 
disappointment. At one the curate was ill, 
and the rector without help of any kind. 
At another the incumbent was ill, or the 
curate absent ; and although I stayed at each 
place but a few minutes, it was nearly six 
o’clock before I reached the verger’s cottage 
and told him not to open the church or ring 
the bell, as there would be no service. 

I heard afterwards that he placed his son 
at the church gates on that foggy night to 
tell those who came of Frank’s illness: 
The weather, however, kept more than two- 
thirds of the congregations of Plymouth and 
Devonport at home on that evening, so that 
Frank’s absence was not commented upon 
with the uncharitableness he expected—ex- 
cepting, perhaps, in a certain clique of 
whom mention has already been made. : I 
soon found out, and so did Frank, that of 
the two parties who in one case condemned, 
and in the other upheld the conduct of the 
rector of Stokeleigh, the Devonport people, 
as a majority, belonged to the former. 

From the first, when it was found that we 
were to be visitors at the rectory for three 
months, an antagonistic spirit was raised 
against us by the residents of the town, and 
even after twelve months had elapsed, and 
the number of seat-holders was increased, 
the prejudice against the polished old rector 
remained as strong as ever. 

There is an old song, perhaps more than 
a century old, which places prejudice in its 
true light in the first three lines :— 


“ Pray, Goody, please to moderate the rancour of 
your tongue, 
Why dart those sparks of fury from your eyes ? 
We know that when the judgment’s weak the 
prejudice is strong.” 


And most truly was the judgment weak in 
the strong, uncharitable prejudice which 
prevailed among the people of Devonport 
respecting the rector of Stokeleigh. Once 
during the winter, when Frank’s weak voice 
made him need help, the rector offered to 
preach for him in the evening. ily 

It will scarcely be credited—but yet it is 
true,—when the kind-hearted old gentleman 
walked out of the vestry with Frank, and 
took his seat at the communion table, several 
of the pew-holders opened their pew doors 
and hurried out of the church, It could not 
be denied that, in spite of Frank’s powers as 
a reader and preacher, the congregation did 
not continue to increase as we had hoped, 
and I attributed it to the fact that we not 
only had refused to think or speak uncharj- 
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tably of the rector of Stokeleigh and his 
family, but that we had resided for three 
months at their house. 

But while the continued want of increase in 
the number of pew-holders made me tremble 
for our future income, this anxiety was 
eclipsed by another. For nearly the whole 
winter Frank suffered from a relaxed 
throat, attended at times with such severe 
inflammation that he was unable to take 
any duty on the Sunday. However, as the 
spring approached he rallied, and to a cer- 
tain extent recovered his voice. 

And now came my turn. An illness, 
which confined me to my bed for ten 
weeks, and to my room for three months, 
obliged me to give up my pupils. At first I 
was too ill to think of all these additions to 
our expenses, and the consequences which 
would attend my absence from the organ 
and the Sunday school for so long. Yet it 
all came upon me with full force when I 
began to recover, and in my weakness I 
could not help mourning over the fact that 
Frank had ever entered a profession in 
which the income was so often less than 
that of a mechanic. I felt almost inclined 
to say with David, “ Hath God forgotten to 
be gracious, and will He shut up His loving- 


kindness in displeasure ?” 

But after a time other words of the poet- 
king suggested themselves to my mind and 
calmed my fears: “Commit thy way unto 
the Lord, trust also in Him, and He shall 


bring it to pass.” “Rest in the Lord, and 
wait patiently for Him.” 

And the truth of these words was proved. 

One morning, when I had been ill for six 
weeks, Frank came in looking fresh and 
bright from his walk in the clear spring air, 
and, forgetting my weakness, he exclaimed, 
“Oh, Clara, I have such hopeful news for 
you ! the chaplaincy of the Stokeleigh ceme- 
tery is vacant. I have just seen two of the 
directors who are anxious for me to have it, 
and they have promised me their votes.” 

The news, and the sudden manner in 
which it had been told, caused me to turn 
pale with excitement, and although Frank 
made eager apologies, nurse turned him out 
of the room while she administered certain 
remedies. I sent for Frank, however, very 
shortly afterwards, and heard from him 
full particulars with more composure and 
great comfort. But it rather interfered with 
my night’s rest, for the stipend, though small, 
was likely to be increased by extra fees to at 
least £60 a year. Its value to us would be 
therefore immeasurable; and till I could 








again recall the words, “Rest in the Lord | 
and wait patiently for Him,” I felt unable to | 
overcome the fear that Frank might after | 
all be unsuccessful. 

The morning, however, brought good | 
news. Frank came into my room, and be- | 
fore he spoke his bright face told me all. 

“T have seen the directors, Clara ; I am | 
made chaplain to the cemetery by a large 
majority of votes.” 

Perhaps this good news hastened my re- | 
covery, although I had suffered for ten weeks 
from a lingering disease that would have its | 
own time. However, at the end of three 
months I left my room for the first time, and | 
after a few journeys to the sea-shore ina Bath || 
chair my strength returned, and I was able | 
to walk and drive out in the sweet spring | 
weather as of old. | 

But I found that with all Miss Watts’s | 
efforts she had failed to keep up the num- || 
bers at the Sunday school during my ab- 
sence. Especially was her influence useless | 
with the boys, most of whom were rough and | 
ignorant country lads, who were truly no | 
respecters of persons. 

“Young Mr. Lester couldn’t manage that 
elder boys’ class, ma’am,” said Miss Watts ; 
‘and now one of the lady teachers has got 
it, Miss Lindsey.” 

“What, Mary Lindsey?” I exclaimed ; 
“why, some of the boys are older than she 
is!” 

“So they may be, ma’am; but she’s got a 
way with her, and it’s wonderful how she 
makes them obey her; much more than they 
do Mr. Lee,” added Miss Watts,with a smile: 
“ he’s taken the class sometimes, but he’s too 
kind, and they don’t care for him a bit.” 

I smiled also as I remembered Frank’s 
love of young people from infancy upwards, 
and I could well understand how his refined, 
indulgent manner was mistaken by them 
for weakness of purpose. Presently I said, 
“And how do the choir and the singing 
progress, Miss Watts?” 

“Wonderfully well, ma’am, considering ; 
you remember once showing Miss. Rains- 
forth how to touch the organ keys?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” I replied, “‘and I gave her a few | 
lessons also at home when she visited me be- | 
fore my illness, little supposing I should so | 
soon want help. I am glad indeed to hear | 
that Miss Rainsforth has succeeded so well | 
with such trifling instruction.” | 

The summer and autumn of this year | 
passed pleasantly. My health and strength | 
seemed quite established, and some of my 
pupils returned. The addition to our income 
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by my husband’s appointment to the ceme- 
tery also relieved us of anxiety, although it 
was quite swallowed up by the quarterly in- 
stalments on the loan of £150 which Frank 
had borrowed. 

But as the winter advanced the throat 
attacks from which Frank suffered became 
truly alarming. We both knew they were 
increased by exposure in all weathers at the 
graves in the cemetery. The distance from 
our cottage being greater than from the 
church, many times, when the close relaxing 
air was oppressive, he would arrive at the 
cemetery in a profuse perspiration. In some 
cases, when the coffin was not taken into the 
chapel, he would have to proceed at once to 
the grave, and stand in the damp cold fog to 
perform the last sad offices. No wonder 
| that my husband’s voice during this incum- 
| bency was weakened to a degree that he has 
‘| never quite recovered from. 
| These are some of the dark shadows in 
| the lives of many clergymen, who receive as 
| curates, or even vicars, a paltry pittance for 
an income, which entirely prevents them 
from paying for help or providing a substitute. 

Few rectors can afford to keep a sick 
curate and pay him for doing nothing, even 
foratime. If he is ill he must go, and his 
income ceases ; and unless he has private 
property he has nothing to fall back upon. 

We were without a family. What it must 
be in a case like ours where there are 
children is too dreadful to contemplate. 

in December, however, the weather became 
clear, and although colder, far less relaxing, 
and Frank’s throat became better ; but I was 
| not to escape without another illness, caused, 
as the doctor assured me, by the unhealthy 
| position of our cottage. For weeks I was 


|| laid up with an attack of low fever, and too ill | 


| to be moved, although the doctor said it 
| would be the only means of saving my life. 
Frank, however, gave notice to leave the 
| cottage in March, and on the first signs of 
| improvement I was carried on a_ bright 
_ January day to a fly, and taken to apartments 
| near the sea, and on higher ground, 

Here I gradually recovered, but the attack 
left such painful weakness, as well as an 
irritating cough, that I was pronounced by 
every one who knew me to be in a rapid con- 
sumption. No doubt this idea was con- 
firmed by a remark made by our doctor to 
my husband,— 

“ Mr. Lee, if you do not remove your wife 
from Devonshire before another winter arrives, 
you will have to place her in the cemetery.” 

Frank did not tell me this at the time, nor 

XI. 


until I found out that he was trying to 
obtain an exchange of livings with some 
clergyman nearer London. But ofhis success 
in this I had little hope. Who would be likely 
to give up a certain income, even if small, 
for one so uncertain and fluctuating as 
St. Ann’s? Other difficulties, however, arose, 
and as the spring advanced, and I gained 
strength, Frank ventured to tell me that he 
had quite made up his mind to send in his 
resignation to the bishop, and give up St. 
Ann’s Chapel. 

“Oh, Frank,” I replied, “what! resign 





\your incumbency, and become a curate 
| again ?” 

‘Why not, dear Clara ? a London curacy 
is a much more happy position than this. 
| With all your exertions and mine the income 
lis still less than #100 a year. You are 
obliged to take pupils, and the money I 
receive from the cemetery scarcely pays the 
instalments on the #150. And then what 
would our doctor’s bills have been if our 
kind friend Dr. Rogers had not refused to 
send one in to us? I feel it, however, a most 
painful mortification. I know that very few 
medical men send in a bill to a curate ; but 
I am an incumbent.” 

“ Ah, well,” I replied, “but Dr. Rogers 
knows well that your income is even less 
| than many curates’, and indeed, Frank, I am 
thankful. I am sure medical attendance in 
-my illnesses alone would amount to £50. 


| Why, Dr. Rogers visited me every day for | 


|nearly four months, and I shall never forget 
;his kindness to us both last year, and in this 
illness he has been equally attentive.” 
| I know it, Clara, and I am deeply grate- 
ful, but how shall we manage to pay the 
remaining instalments of that dreadful loan ? 
There is the March one overdue now, and I 
must pay the balance still owing for the 
furniture with the proceeds of the sale next 
week. Ah, Clara! I made a mistake in 
wanting to be anincumbent too soon; I 
should have waited till I could meet with a 
certain income, larg: enough at all events to 
keep us out of debt, for our requirements are 
notgreat. And I forgot also how the climate 
tried your health.” 

“Never mind that, dear Frank, we are in 
a mess, and we must try to get out of it. I 
think I know what to do with one difficulty, 
and if that is accomplished, others will be 
more easily overcome.” : 

After Frank left me I sat still for some time 
before I could summon up courage to write 
to an old aunt, my father’s sister, whose love 
for her brother had in days gone by made her 
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generous tohim and his children, especially 
after his great losses. I had two causes for 
hesitation : I had to tell her of the loan, 
which I knew would displease her ; and to 
make her understand that a clergyman’s in- 
come could be less than a mechanic’s would 
draw down upon my own head a reproach, 
though kindly worded, for having, as she would 
call it, married into poverty, and wasted our 
thousand pounds for nothing. However, I 
wrote the letter, and waited anxiously for a 
reply, which I knew would come by return of 
post, for this single lady of eighty-two was a 
pattern of punctuality and business habits. 

The morning on which I expected this 
letter came. I heard the postman’s knock, 
but no letter appeared on the breakfast- 
table. 

‘“‘ Was there no letter for me, Mrs. Price ?” 
I said to my young landlady. 

“No, ma’am,” she said, “I was not up 
when the postman came. I overslept myself, 
for I had to sit up till two o’clock for George. 
The postman always pushes the letters under 
the door when he’s early, and nobody 
answers him ; but I’ve looked, and there’s no 
letter for anybody.” 

“Tcould not avoid feeling uneasy, but I 
uttered not a word of blame to the poor 
young woman, who had to endure that most 
painful of all trials—the society and care of 
an intemperate husband. But for this, these 
young people would have been in comfortable 
circumstances, for George Price was a clever 
workman, and earned, when sober, good 
wages. I quieted my uneasiness, and after 
a while, as the morning was bright, I de- 
termined to take a walk, and pay a visit to 
Mrs. Ross. As I left the house I said to 
Mrs. Price, “If Mr. Lee comes in, tell him 
I have gone to call upon Mrs. Ross, but 
that I shall be home to dinner.” 

I was sitting in the drawing-room about an 
hour afterwards with Mrs. Ross and Mary, 
when the footman entered, looking very 
anxious. 

“If you please, Mrs. Lee,” he said, “ your 
landlady is here; she is in a dreadful state, 
and says she must see you, and she won't 
come in.” 

“Will you excuse me a moment, Mrs. 
Ross?” I said, as I rose in surprise, and left 
the room. In the hall I found Mrs. Price 
pacing up and down in great agitation. The 
moment she saw me she exclaimed, “Oh, 
Mrs. Lee! I am in such a fright! When 
George went out this morning he found 
a letter on the mat, and he thought it 
was for him ; and he opened it, and it was 


for you, with a lot of bank notes in it ; and, 
oh, Mrs. Lee, I hope they’re all right; for 
he says he knows he wasn’t sober when he 
went out, and he put the letter in his pocket, 
and forgot all about it till he came home just 
now to his dinner. 
the money, Mrs. Lee. I declare I’m all of a 
tremble for fear you should think we did it 


woman burst into tears, and sobbed piteously. 
“ Believe me, I do not suspect you fora 
moment, Mrs. Price,’ I said, hastily examining 
my letter; “‘and do not make yourself un- 
happy about it, for I see these are only half- 
notes, and are useless till I acknowledge 
them. Sit down and calm yourself while | 
speak to Mrs. Ross, and read my letter.” 
The poor young woman seated herself 
in a hall chair, and checked her tears. 
Then I returned to the drawing-room, and 
explained to my friends what had happened 
and the trials poor Mrs. Price had to 
endure in the conduct of her  sottish 
husband. 
“Let me send her out a glass of wine,” 
said Mrs. Ross, rising, and going to the 
cheffonier. 


take it to her myself ; poor thing, she is indeed 
to be pitied.” 

After sending Mrs. Price home cheered 
and comforted, I returned to Mrs. Ross and 
said, ‘I know you will excuse my leaving you 
so hurriedly, but I am anxious to relieve 
Frank’s mind about this letter as soon as 
possible.” 

‘Certainly, my dear Mrs. Lee, do not 


time.” 

A hasty farewell, and then with rapid steps 
I reached home and found Frank anxiously 
expecting me, for Mrs. Price had told him all. 
My dear old aunt’s letter was eagerly 
perused. 
pected about borrowing money and other 
admonitions, but at the same time she 
softened it all by enclosing the halves of seven 
Z#loand one £5 Bank of England notes, 
with the strict assurance that she sent them to 
enable us to pay the balance due ofthe £150, | 
and that the deed and papers of the loan were | 
to besent to her when cancelled. The relief | 
from this incubus can be easily understood. | 
Frank hesitatéd no longer. He sent in his | 
resignation to the bishop and to the directors | 
of the cemetery, and we then prepared our- | 
selves for another journey to London, and for | 
any circumstances which might result from | 





this change in our position. | 
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CHAPTER IV. 
JoHN wrote home from Rugby, and in 
schoolboy fashion testified his approval of that 
ancient place of learning. The letters were 
pronounced altogether satisfactory, though 
they might be detached and fragmentary 
specimens of composition, also not altoge- 
ther of the fairest penmanship, being blurred 
with ink-blots more than once. However, 
one must fit one’s scale of judgment accord- 
ing to the thing judged. ‘The boy had evi-| 
dently joined the athletics of the school ; we 





may suppose that hands given to muscular | 
batting would despise too clerkly penman- 





|| ship. This John was a thoroughly human | 
boy ; 


the people at home were justified in| 
believing him fit to take his own place in 
the world without over-anxiety on their part. 

If anxiety was called for by either of the 
children, Madge was the one most exciting 
it. In this matter we only, of course, speak | 
in reference to Miss Lorimer ; the two men 
of the family, as men will do, looked upon the | 


who had the charm of life, of quaint, piquant 
ways, that words would fail to describe. | 
They laughed with her, they teased her, they 
caressed her, they were amused by her small 
shows of offence ; they were nursing her up| 
into a pretty, wilful coquette. 

Miss Lorimer scolded; but what good| 
was that? Madge ruled them all. 

On one of her half-holidays she had chosen | 
to rule Miss Lorimer. On that day she had 
made her first public declaration of hatred | 
to school, and Miss Lorimer had consoled 
her and advised her, and—vwell, in the end | 
Madge had wept angry, salt tears. 
the crying was over, spasmodic sobs seemed | 
to speak of repentance—she was forgiven, | 
and petted back into smiles. For that day, | 


potism was set aside, and Margaret Lorimer 
(weak woman that she could be) gave herself 
up to the child’s amusement. 

She gave a promise that they two would 
have an hour in the Arie/ before bedtime. 
Accordingly, directly dinner was over her 
promise was claimed, and she followed 
Madge over the garden. 
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By THE AUTHOR OF ‘f PHa:BE OF PLASTHWAITE.” 


gay, wild piece of womanhood as a plaything, | | 


When | | 


certainly, all allusion to school and its des. | 


Book THE THIRD.—A CHILD. 


The day had been sultry and close, and 

now, in the cooler evening-time, the west 
was piled with masses of heavy clouds, glori- 
fied out of their storminess by gorgeous robes 
of crimson and purple, that were fringed with 
the red gold of the sunset. On the river, too, 
quietly rolling in its strength, were borne the 
same grand, rich colours as on a burnished 
mirror flung to earth—over the crowding 
trees the gay, keen summer lights had sobered 
| their fantasies into the full darkness of the 
autumn green ; high aloft was here and there 
falling on to them a tiny banner of flashing 
scarlet and yellow, that waved in the heavy 
warm air. In the waters floated on the 
| Slow tide bits of broken straw, now and then 
a bursting ear of corn, telling of the begin- 
ning of harvest and of golden grain cut and 
husbanded. It was as yet but the high 
‘glory of a great completeness, the earth dis- 
| playing on her teeming bosom the fruits of 
the round year toil; as yet it was barely 
time to decipher those mystic prophetic 
| banners of scarlet and yellow which were 
swinging, as if by some elfish vagary, aloft on 
the high trees ; as yet there was no decay. 

Madge, rushing along, was down the shal- 
|low white steps and unmooring the Ariel 
{long before Miss Lorimer reached her. Her 

cheeks were red with her haste, she was ina 
| fever of impatience to get afloat. 

“ Bother!” ejaculated she, ‘‘ what a 
| knot ! That's that tiresome cousin Max, I 
know,—he said he had her [the 4rie/] last 
night.” 

Madge fell into silence and tugged at the 
|rope. 

‘“‘ Auntie,”’ presently said she, in a wise 
tone of voice, as she saw Miss Lorimer on 
ithe top step, “we shan't be able to go very 
| far, shall we ?” 

“ Not very far—no, it is getting late.” 

“TI don’t mean for that—but, you see, I 

can’t pull so quickly as when John is here.” 

Certainly she could not, progress being 
decidedly slow when depending on her small 
strength. However, strength and skill of a 
very fair order she had, and her companion 
would have been quite content to drift about 
as the water chose, if the child had chosen 
too. But Madge was excited with her day’s 
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experience ; she was wild, and, rather than sit 
still and drift in a boat, would have liked to 
fly, or run, or jump, or, in fact, do anything 
that meant quick motion. “ Don’t you think 
cousin Max would come? We could fly 
along then.” 

“You'll only lose time, I think, Madge. 
He's going out—I wouldn't run after him.” 

Madge had got the idea into her brain, 
had ceased unloosing the moorings, had 
sprung up the steps before Miss Lorimer’s 
words had ended. She darted off, harum- 
scarum, across the lawn, round to where 
they had left the two gentlemen sitting. 
**T’ll make him come, I shan’t be a minute,” 
she cried. 

Presently her white frock was seen again, 
bobbing about behind bushes, and finally 
she and Max emerged. He, with his hands 
in his pockets, sauntering in careless, young- 
man fashion—she wildly impatient. 

‘You'll go mad one of these days if you 
don’t take care,” his sister heard Max say as 
they came within earshot. 

“No, I shan’t. Why don’t you be quick 
—quick ?” she exclaimed, and twirled round 
in front of him. 

** Because it’s much too warm, most sa- 
pient maiden ; besides, have I not just eaten 
my dinner?” 

“T wouldn’t eat so much, then. You are 
the tiresomest man I ever did see. Come, 
will you?” and she seized his coat and 
dragged with all her might, whereupon he 
became more fatigued than ever. ‘‘ Youre a 
teasing thing, you are. I know you're not a 
bit tired !” 

“What! Not tired! And I can barely 
drag one foot after the other—just look ;” 
and he wasted some precious moments in 
displaying his fatigue. 

*T won't look at you,” and Madge skipped 
off and ran down the steps to the boat. 

At the top he stood, lighted lazily a cigar, 
watched the child tugging away at the rope 
that held the Arie fast, and laughed at his 
sister standing down by Madge. His delight 
was to tease her; so far he had not seen 
much of her, but the relation established 
between them was that of teaser and teasee. 

“ Tease!” he ejaculated. “ Tiresomest 
man! Pretty names to call a fellow when 
you want him to half kill himself for your 
amusement. Expressed in such excellent 
grammar, too. May I ask, most learned 
Madge, the name of the college where you 
matriculated ? It would be conferring a 


“T don’t mind you one scrap ;” and Madge 
tugged with all her might at the rope till her 
face was scarlet, and her fingers tingled. 
“ Silly rubbish!” shot she, as she made her 
success, and had the Arie/ loose. 

“No, but seriously, I want to know. Tire- 


ant change in grammatical rules since the 
days of my youth. Now, Madge, who intro- 
duced it? Enlighten my darkness, I pray 
you.” 

“T shan’t. I don’t believe it’s a mistake a 
bit ; you just say all that nonsense to tease 
me.” She looked more than half angry, and 
pouted her red lips at him. 
her row, so with the unreasonable change- 
ableness of her sex, she let fly her anger, and 
lifted two beseeching eyes, blue and tearful, 
up to his laughing face. “Do come, do—I 
want you,” she whispered. 

Miss Lorimer nodded to him, as much as 
to say, “You have gone the limit of your 
tether ;” but her voice ‘only said, “He is a 
great tease, is he not, Madge ?” 

“You're a queer fish,” he laughed. “ Well, 
I suppose I had better do the thing grace- 
fully, it is no use man fighting against the 
decrees of the gods—or goddesses.” Here- 
with he lifted Madge into the boat, and 
helped his sister. ‘“ By-the-bye,” he ran on, 
“T half begin to doubt the human origin of 
the creature; is it half fairy, or only and 
purely coquette ?” 

“Unmistakably human,” was the answer, 
“and of the feminine kind. Be careful, do 
not speak in this way now.” 

He only took his cigar out of his mouth to 
utter this, “Feminine, therefore coquette! 
And the leaven has already begun to show 
itself—alas for the precocity of the age!” 

As Madge had said, they flew. Max was 
strong and tough of muscle, and though he 
loved, like his kind, to assume languid ways, 
to talk in a drawl as if the burden of speech 
were too heavy for his tongue, to stick, on 
occasions, an eye-glass into his eye, thereby 
belying the clear vision God had given him, 
yet these follies by no means expressed the 
truth of him. He was like a jester who hides 
his wisdom under a cloak of shallow wit. 
Therefore he let slip his mask of languor, 
and braced himseif like an athlete that he 
was, bent to the oars, grew red in the face, 
dashed off the heat-drops that gathered on 
his brow, and talked little. 

His sister sat on the red cushions of the 
boat, Madge threw herself down at her feet 





lasting boon on coming ages if you would 
tell.” And he puffed away at his cigar. 


and rested against her knees, her yellow 
locks sent flying by the wind behind her like 
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a halo of golden rays upon the scarlet back- 
ground of the cushion. 

On they dashed, the child wild with de- 
light, and yet sobered out of her excitement 
by the quick rush through the air. Every- 
thing was still about them; the only sound | 
seemed to be the sound made by the regular 





as they rose and the boat shot forward, and | 


little way behind the cottayes—a bright 
crimson band flashing up from the earth's 
level, broadening out north and south into 
orange and pale gold and purple. Redlight 
lit up the sky overhead and fell upon the 
scarlet tiles of the low cottages, and turned 
the grimy coal-dust into sparkling diamond- 
dust. 

The child gazed, was awed, but spoke not. 


then the merry silver dripple of the spray | All at once she started up. 
falling from off the oar-blades. Over and| “They don’t have fires here, do they, 
over again the same sounds fell into the | auntie ?” 
stillness, until they and the silence became} “Fires! What does the child mean? 
one. | Does she think that’s a house on fire? ” asked 
On the Ariel flew, past gardens of fair Max. 
culture, trim lawns, and boathouses, beside} “Auntie, look!” and Madge tugged at 
broad white steps, past some fields whose Miss Lorimer’s hand. “I saw a fire once on 
beauty of greenness man was setting his hand | the prairie—is it that?” 
to spoil. A few sheep were feeding on these,/ “My darling, no. There are no prairies 
but there were patches of broken earth beside here, you know. It is nothing—only the 
the green hillocks, and heaps of broken bricks | sun saying good night, as you and I ought to 
all tumbled about. It was the ruin that fair-| be doing.” 
faced Nature falls into when she essays to) ‘ Howsilly of me!” cried Madge. “I was 
don the set garments of man’s device. Other getting frightened, auntie,” and she nestled 
lawns and gardens came, more spaces, then up closely. 
a big coal wharf, fresh smelling, dirt-spreading,! Max had turned the boat. Madge’s eyes 
and beyond a sprinkling of cottages, where shot back to the point that had absorbed 
the coal-dust had flown all about them, had | them; this time, however, they fell lower 
blackened the red tiles of the roofs, and the than the gorgeous sunset, and down amongst 
brown pebbles of the pathway, and the white | the dingy glorified cottages. 
of the children’s pinafores. Past all, like a| “ There’s the baby! ” was her next excla- 
yellow seam by the side of the broad ribbon | mation. a 
of the river, all fringed with water-weeds, Max shrugged his shoulders. “ Prairie 
golden river lilies, white lady-smocks, and fires one minute, babies the next. That sad 
pale forget-me-nots, ran the towing path, | catastrophe I was mentioning just now will 
dented by the tired feet of the toiling horses. | most surely come to pass, Madge. What is 
Opposite the cottages Max stopped, and your brain made of, you witch?” 
bent forward, resting on his oars. | “I’m not awitch. They're ugly and old, 
“Well, queen of the night, have you had | and—and—I’m not one.” 
enough? Because I have,” and he pulled) ‘“‘Noreason at all,” pursued her tormentor. 
out his handkerchief and wiped his face. | “If not a witch, then you're a fairy, Or a 
Madge had sunk into a humour of silence. | sphinx, or a brownie, or one of those mar- 
What her fancies were neither of her com-'vellous creatures you'll make acquaint- 
panions knew, very likely she did not her-| ance with in your new collegiate establish- 
self, but she was, to all appearance, dreaming | ment for young ladies.” 
in some sweet child’s fashion, and not at all} “I shan't learn such rubbish. 
looking at the real waters and river banks | speak to you.” : ? 
she was floating past. She looked up half) “Very well,” and he made a feint of ship- 
startled at Max’s voice. | ping his oars. “Then we'll lie out here on 


I won’t 











*‘No, no! Don’t stop—go on.” 

‘‘ No ; turn, Max,” said his sister. 

“What ‘for, auntie?” asked the 
‘Tt is not late.” 

“Not late? Look, Madge, where the sun 
is—it is long past your bedtime ” 

And Madge looked. 

“ How pretty!” she cried. She paid no 
heed to bedtime, she only saw the gorgeous 
red fire flashing through dark tree trunks, a 


child. 





the river all night. Fancy all the ghosts, and 
| hobgoblins, and flapping bats, and screeching 
‘owls that come down in the mist to slake 
itheir thirst, and hold their orgies, and prey 
|upon the life-blood of all luckless children 
| with yellow hair who happen to be out of 
their beds when they ought to be in them——” 
| “Max, how can you talk such rubbish, 
| frightening the child?” 

“ Auntie,” cried Madge, standing up and 
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kissing her, “he does not frighten me one 
bit. Go on, silly man!” with a stamp of her 
foot. 

“Tt’s morally and physically impossible ! 
I’m worn out—human strength can do no 
more. You'll have to do it yourself.” 

Madge was wise enough sometimes, but 
she did not know quite when to believe and 
when to disbelieve the jargon of rubbish Max 
favoured her with. Now she believed, and 
she knew she could not move the boat with 
a heavy man in it. 

“QOh, auntie!” she cried, and dashed 
away from her and fell on to Max’s folded 
arms, resting on the oars. ‘I can’t, cousin 
Max, I can’t. Dear, I won’t never call you 
names again—do take us home. I won't 
mind if I am a witch or anything, I 
won't !” 

Therewith she lifted two soft little hands 
and stroked two bronzed cheeks and a pair 
of tenderly loved whiskers. 

Max’s eyes laughed. ‘You are verily a 
witch, as I said. Kiss me, then.” 

The child hesitated. 

“Come,” and Max smiled ; but the laugh 
had gone out of his eyes. ‘Kiss me on my 
two cheeks.” 

She did it in a funny, half-bashful way, 
and he seized her—held her in front of him 
a minute, and then he, too, kissed her—but 
only on the yellow ripples of her hair, and 
very gently. Then he let her go. 

“* How about the baby, Madge ?” he began 
again in his usual way. ‘I suppose it’s a 
fairy changeling at least.” 

“No, it isn’t. Tl tell you all about it ;” 
and she seated herself at the bottom of the 
boat in front of him. “It’s Jim Stack’s baby, 
and John and I saw it first on the barge, and 
we rowed up to it, and Mrs. Stack, she guides 
the barge, and they’re friends of mine “4 

The two elders looked at each other. 

It was just as the child said. She and 
John had made acquaintance with a family 
of bargees, old and young ; and half the value 
of the Arze/ had grown to be that she could 
carry them to the cottages, or up and down 
the river when they saw the barges coming 
and going. She was then lashed alongside, 
and the two children had delighted their 
souls by clambering up the sides of the dirty 
barge, playing with the baby, who was given 
to rolling amid the coal-dust, learning river 
navigation from Jim Stack, and bargee lore 
in general from his wife. 

Happily, there are true men among bargees 
as among princes, and the children’s souls 
were unhurt. 








CHAPTER V. 


Homr, came in sight with shaded lawns. 
The sunset fires were dying out, purple-greyv 
shadows were trooping steadily out of the 
east. Madge was quiet at last, not asleep, 
but just restful, with the waking dreaminess 
that comes before sleep. 

Miss Lorimer thought she was asleep, her 
head lay so quietly on ner lap. Max, in face 
of her, saw differently, and puzzled his head, 
unwitting of children’s fancies, to discover 
what two big blue eyes were seeing over the 
grey quiet water—wondering and round, not 
sad, but very serious,‘as if the sights they saw 
were strange and incomprehensible, but by 
no means sight of children’s play. 

He was turning the Arvze/ inshore to- 
wards the white steps of their garden, when 
he lifted his head, shook back his hair, and 
looked up and down the river. Then he 
saw, some few yards townwards, the great 
cumbrous body of a barge looming out of 
the gloom, a black heap in the soft grey 
light ; above it the white of a woman’s face 
crowned by a scarlet handkerchief coiled 
round her head. At the same moment 
sounded out the droning shout of a boy as 
he urged the tired horse on the towing- 
path. 

Max had had a long spell of silence. 

“* Madge,” he cried, “look out! Is that 
your baby’s mamma? Why, where have 
you been all this time? taking a walk with 
your sisters the fairies—or perhaps you are 
their queen, Titania, or Mab of ancient 
fame, and have been ‘ordering the tiresome 
affairs of your kingdom. I’ve been watch- 
ing you; let’s hear where you’ve been. 


Not in this craft altogether, though she | 


owns a name that might be supposed power- 
ful with one of your race——” 

Madge turned her face up to him when 
he began to speak. 

“What do you mean?” she asked ; “ you 
say such rubbish.! I was not thinking about 
fairies, though they're very nice people, I’m 
sure.” 

“Of course they are, I never doubted 
that fact for an instant. I like them so 
much through the specimen vouchsafed to 
my mortal eyes that I should like to know 
some more of them. Take me with you 
next time you go to fairy-land, will you, 
Madge ?” 

“No, I shan’t. You're so silly, and I’m 
not a fairy ; I’m only a little girl.” 

“ The terms, most sweet queenliness, are 
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to the dull senses of your slave synony- 


| mous!” and Max, with laughing eyes and 
| mock gravity, bowed low. 


“We don’t half understand the nonsense 


| he talks, do we, Madge?” and Miss Lori- 
| mer set her head against the child's cheek 
| and turned her puzzled face round. 


Just at the same instant the boy on the 
towing-path shouted again and cracked his 
whip. 

“I’m sure that’s Bob!” cried Madge. 

“ Another friend?” asked Max. 

“Bob’s the biggest boy—he helps,” ex- 
plained she. ‘Oh, there’s the barge— 
and Mrs. Stack. Pull up close, pull up 
close !” she cried, excitedly ; ‘“ we'll go and 
talk to her.” 

Max looked at his sister and laughed. 

“ Do you allow this sort of thing?” 

But he obeyed the child, nevertheless. 

“ Perhaps,” answered she, “it may be as 
well to see what sort of people they are.” 

“They’re very good people, auntie, 
indeed,” and Madge stood up with her 
hand on Miss Lorimer’s shoulder. ‘* Mrs. 
Stack! Mrs. Stack!” she shouted, “don’t 
you see us? I couldn’t come to see you 
without Johnnie, he’s been away such a long 
time. I’ve seen the baby !” 

“ Laws, miss,” answered a voice deep and 
gruff, not a dulcet woman's voice by any 
means. It sounded as if the progenitors of 
this barge-woman had for several generations 
been the victims of chronic colds which had 
culminated in her, and turned her voice into 
a thick, hoarse roll. “I’ve missed yer 
too, my pretty, and the young gentleman, and 
Jim, he says to me only this mornin’-——” 

By this time Max had pulled alongside 
the barge. 

“T can’t come on board to-night,” inter- 
rupted Madge; “ this is my auntie.” She 
had raised herself above the barge by stand- 
ing on the cushioned seat of the Avie/. 

Max, to keep the two craft together, held 
with one hand to the grimy hulk, and the 
two were floating up stream lazily in com- 
pany. A man in rough blue sailor dress, 
not that ofa riverside waterman, was stretched 
full length by the side of the tiller and the 
rough-voiced woman. He turned over and 
raised himself on one elbow as Madge 
talked and peered round behind the woman’s 
skirts at the occupants of the boat. Max, 
more backward than the others, saw a 
brown-faced, round-headed man, with a 
pair of quick-glancing black eyes. He 
looked a good-humoured sort of fellow. 

“T hear my little girl has made friends 











with you,” said Miss Lorimer to the woman. 
“T hope she his not been in the way.” 

“Bless her, ma’am, no. She couldn’t be 
in my way. My baby and she, they've 
played together; she’s as good at amusin’ 
him as—as anything you like. Law, the 
darlin’s as fond of her as he is of me,—most.” 

Some quick movement of the sailor at 
her side stopped her. Whether the obser- 
vations made by his sparkling eyes had 
disturbed the apparent ease of his mind or 
not had not been expressed by any other 
sign. At this moment he suddenly started 
from his recumbent position, stood up by 
the woman’s side, laid a hand, or more truly 
set a grip, on her shoulder, and peered for- 
ward at Madge’s yellow head. 

‘What's taken yer, Jack ?” and the woman 
having her two hands occupied made a 
shove with her shoulder by way of practical 
emphasis. “ He’ve just come home from 
a voyage, yer see, ma’am—What ever’s took 
him ?—Jack! I say, what’s the matter with 
yer?” 

“Tt’s the little un, as I live!” spoke he, 
but he did not seem to address his speech 
to any of the persons before him; rather he 
threw it at Madge’s head, peering above the 
barge’s side, with yellow hair flying behind, 
wind-blown. 

“Oh, Jack! Jack!” cried she, “I must 
go to him, auntie ; I must, I must! Lift me, 
Jack, lift me!” and her feet danced on the 
cushions, and her arms stretched out with 
wild efforts to get herself on board the barge. 

There was no time to express surprise. 
The woman of the barge and the two in the 
Ariel opened wide eyes of amazement, 
but before a fraction of a word could frame 
itself the sailor strode forward, and with 
brawny arms lifted Madge. Before setting 
her on her feet he hugged her as if she 
had been a possession of his he had been 
robbed of. ‘Then he stood her by him and 
laid a great brown hand on her golden head. 

“T ask yer pardon, ma’am, and your’s, 
sir, if the little un belongs to you, but ye 
see I knows her so well like. My name’s 
Walsh, seaman aboard the Western Star, 
Cap’n Greatorex, sailing from the port of 
Melbourne ;” then he hesitated, as if, having 
shown his credentials, he waited to see them 
accepted. ‘ 

“ That’s true, ma’am, every word,” said 
the woman, filling up the hiatus, “and a 
better sailor never trod a deck, though I say 
it, an’ he’s my brother.” 

“Then you are theman who——” began 
Miss Lorimer. 
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“Yes, auntie, it’s him!” cried ungram- 
matical Madge, clutching his free hand in 
her two little ones, “ he saved me when I was 
being drowned. I don’t quite remember all 
about it, but I know he did it all the same. 
Didn’t you, Jack dear?” 

Jack did not like his brave deeds to be 
paraded. He shook himself in a pugnacious 
terrier fashion, and laughed a broad laugh. 

“Law, my pretty, I don’t know nothing 
about that there little game; ’twarn’t much 
if I did.” 

And he gave himself another shake, and 
twisted himself half round and away from 
the child. In the twist his coat-sleeve 
dashed up in a strange way to the region of 
his face ; if his hair had been long enough 
to hang over his forehead it might have been 
necessary to push it back, but it happened 
to be short and wiry. Whether any other 
reason more weak and womanly, as Jack 
himself would have termed it, led to the 
action, we cannot pretend to say. When 
his face showed itself again it was trying to 
put on another laugh, but with very ineffectual 
success. 

“Jack Walsh, you’re a fool, that’s what 
you are,” ejaculated he as he gave up the 
attempt, and allowed his face to follow its 
own inclination and be grave. “You ain’t 
heard nothing of that fellow, sir, I suppose?” 
he asked Max, with a business air, as if with 
a sort of untaught diplomacy he would turn 
people’s thoughts out of the groove he dis- 
liked. 

“What fellow? I don’t see quite what 
you’re driving at; what I should like best 
to make sure of would be to shake hands 
with one brave fellow. I don’t want to 
know about any one else,” cried Max. As 
he said the word he stood up, made the 
Arie rock with his weight, stretched out one 
hand to Walsh, to whom he gave a grip as 
hard and hearty as the sailor’s own horny 
fingers could have done. 

“Sir,” stammered Jack, “ yer make me 
feel quite foolish like, it warn’t nothing to 
make a talk about. Bless yer honor, yer’d 
have done the same yerself if ye’d seen 
the pretty one going to her death like that, I 
know yer would, sir, yer couldn’t a helped 
it,” and he relieved his feelings by a swing 
round of his arm and a slap on his thigh. 

One or two moments of silence followed. 

Then Jack began again. “That fellow, 
sir, I’m fit to tear him in pieces when I 
think of him, the scoundrel! There ain't no 
more been seen of him, I suppose ?” 

Max had certainly heard the episode 





of the lost cash-box, but the whole of Philip 
Lorimer’s identity was so much of a myth 
to him, he having been so young at the 
time of his presence amongst them, that he 
had thought of the money as a myth too. 


He had to collect himself before he could | 


make sense of Jack’s vague question. __ 

“You mean the man whom Captain 
Greatorex suspects of stealing the money, I 
suppose ?” said Miss Lorimer. 

In truth, the captain’s suspicion as he 
repeated it on the day he had taken Madge 
to her new home had been divided between 
Jukes and Walsh. 

“Yes, marm, yes. There’s nought known 
of he? Such like, more’s the pity, gets off 
easy.” 

“No, we have heard no more. But, you 
see, my good fellow, Madge is our little girl 
now, and we do not mind about the 
money.” 

They were simple words said to a simple 
soul, but there must have been something 
in Miss Lorimer’s quiet, earnest face that 
was faith-compelling, for Jack suddenly was 
once more conscious of the unwonted feel- 
ing that just before had caused his coat- 
sleeve to brush his forehead. Perhaps his 
rough nature too was declaring some tender 
spots in it; he darted forward to the barge’s 
side, clasped together his two brown knotted 
hands, and leant down to Miss Lorimer. 

‘Bless yer, ma’am, for that word!” he 
cried ; “and yer face has got the holy truth 
in it, too, that ll hold fast what it says.” 
He quickly raised himself upright again. 
“Law, marm, I ask yer pardon for behaving 
so unmannerly-like. I don’t know what’s 
come to me ; may be it's setting eyes on the 
little un again. You see,” he added, 
apologetically, “ I took her out of the water ; 
p'raps it’s that as makes me—law, yer honor, 
I’m a fool, and that’s all about it!” 

He swung himself backwards, and his 
short sturdy legs in the baggy trousers lur- 
ched round half across the deck of the grimy 
barge, as if, instead of floating along a peace- 
ful river, he had suddenly been subjected to 
the roll of an Atlantic wave. 

Max’s eyes twinkled, but he forbore to 
laugh. He had a just appreciation of the 
man’s bravery, if at the same time he could 
not shut his eyes to the comic side of him. 

“Look here,” he cried, “I’m not going to 
be beaten by my worthy sister. I've sud- 
denly remembered all the facts of the case, 
and I have made up my mind to go off to 
Australia and bring that most outrageous 
defrauder of women’s right to justice. 
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We'll have him and the money too be- 
fore——” 

Max was suddenly stopped. 

“Hold hard there, sir!” spoke Jack, in 
an important voice, and with his face all 
alert and grave he strode forward one step 
firmly, laid open one palm, and struck hard 
his knotted fist into it. 

“Jack Walsh is before you. He swore 
that there day, as the little un opened her 
blue eyes, that he’d leave no thieves’ hole in 
Melbourne, nay, in all Australia, that he 
wouldn’t turn out to unearth that rascal. 
No, and he’ll keep his oath, too, by all the 
saints!” 

The night fell, the black grimy barge 
toiled on until the stars came out and shone 
on the figure of the toiling woman at the 
helm, and on the figure of the sailor stand- 
ing with determined poise and looking back 
along the silver track of the barge in the 
water,—back to where the white steps were, 
and the tiny boat, and the trim lawns where 
his “little un” had been carried home in 
Max’s arms. 


CHAPTER VI. 


OnE more day out of Madge’s childhood, 
and it, for the rest, will have to go by un- 
chronicled, as that of greater folks than she 
will ever become has had to be. 

The hated. school-time grew every day 
more and more hateful to her. Ignorant for 
the few years of her life of what discipline 
could be, she all at once met it, not softly 
gloved as wise teachers would have made it, 
but (teachers may be ignorant too) iron- 
handed, they judging it well to curb her 
savage rebellion at once. In some such 
words did they frame their opinion. 

Madge cried and stamped her feet, but 
she had to submit. When she went home 
she angrily poured out the tale of her woes 
to Miss Lorimer, and she was scothed and 
comforted. But, none the less, on the next 
morning she was sent to school. 

With flushed cheeks and rebellious thoughts 
she called Bruce to her, and as usual the two 
sallied forth together. Flushed cheeks and 
furious anger came back in the afternoon, 
but no more tears. Madge’s rebellion meant 
anything but submission as yet. 

Miss Lorimer, watching and waiting, saw 
no good end ; she was being forced to confess 
to herself that she had made a mistake. In 
that delicate-looking fragile child of hers there 
was a tougher power of contention than she 
had imagined. 








Another day came ; and by custom the 
maid who always fetched Madge had called 
for Bruce, who went by custom also. He 
could not be found, and the maid went alone. 

Miss Lorimer was sitting in her own sanc- 
tum, with an open book lying on her knees. 
She had been reading, and the darkness 
having come on she had laid her book down, 
and was leaning back in her low chair with 
her arms crossed before her. There was a 
fire—it is comfortable to see a blaze in the 
grate on October days, even though one may 
call the weather warm,—and her feet were 
resting on the fender. She was pleasantly 
idle, unless thinking about Madge’s school 
troubles can be called “doing” anything. 
She was enjoying the quiet halfhour; she 
knew that the child once at home, there 
would be no more sweet silence. 

The door was burst open ; involuntarily 
she took up her book and shut it. 

But no Madge ranin. No light dancing 
feet broke the stillness, no warm winding 
arms seized her neck, neither was there the 
of late customary outburst of angry rebellion 
and petulant baby’s fury. 

A flustered maid came up to her instead. 
“ Please ’m, Miss Madge hasn’t been to school 
all day.” 

“Not been to school! 
mean?” 

“TI asked at the door for her, and that’s 
what they said, ma’am. There were some of 
the other young ladies coming out at the 
same time, and they said so too.” 

“‘ Where is she, then ?” and Miss Lorimer 
threw her book on a table, and felt a great 
fear. At the moment she did not know what 
was the best thing to be done. 

“‘ One of the governesses came out, ma’am, 
and Mrs. Kenall too, and asked a lot of 
questions, but I couldn’t tell them any more 
than they could tell me, so I came back as 
fast as I could. 

“ Yes, yes, that was best.” 

Miss Lorimer certainly spoke some such 
words, but she was too terrified to know 
exactly what she said. Neither her father nor 
brother was as yet at home, and matter-of-fact 
woman though she was, there had come in 
this loss of Madge something that took away 
all her ready common sense. She looked at 
the maid. ? 

“ What am I to do?” asked she. 

‘‘ Hadn’t the men better go different ways, 
ma’am ? Stokes and James, I know, are both 
in. I saw them as I came through the kit- 
chen,” answered the girl, surprised at her 
practical mistress’s question. 


What do you 
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However, with the suggestion Miss Lorimer 
was herself again, and went out of the room 
at once to give her orders. 

In less than five minutes the two men 
named, and in addition to them the gardener 
and his boy, were sent off in search. 

Miss Lorimer’s instinctive fear was the 
river. 

She knew that to Madge it was a delight ; 
as to fear of it, or of aught created, she knew 
nothing. Theslippery banks and the broken 
river side walls were, if she happened to be in 
a humour for climbing, just only tempting 
novelties for her fearless young feet. 

The men, whose judgment tended to an 
imitation of their mistress’s, obeyed her com- 
mands in their spirit. They too, ty different 
roads and in opposite directions, all turned 
riverwards ; they would seek a dead Madge, 
she being so wild and fearless, scarcely a 
living one. 


CHAPTER VII. 


AND was the child living or dead? Not dead. 
And concerning her these were the facts. 

We know how for days before she had been 
set under what was to her atyranny. And 
she had not wept weak tears over herself; 
without looking far amongst womankind we 
can see that lack of tears does not necessarily 
involve lack of resistance. Madge had 
chafed under the despotism which was hold- 
ing her in bondage; she saw no hope of 
escape through help of others, only believing 
in her angry ignorance that it must be a thing 
illimitable, boundless as her whole outlook 
into life. She had taken up as a necessary 
sequent fact the attaining her own loved 
freedom. We have seen that she, not com- 
prehending the reality of school, had in a 
vague way made up her mind that she would 
not stay if she disliked it ; now, the unknown 
thing proving itself most terrible and unbear- 
able, the vague thought grew up into a formed 
purpose. 

It is not to be supposed that she, wild and 
way ward, would reason about the matter; inher 
own sight she held the power of freedom, and 
freedom in the place of bondage was good at 
any price. One day after another had been 
battled through, she fighting every step of her 
way, rebellious at every fresh attack to her 
very heart’s core ; (they were not wise teachers, 
those into whose hands she had fallen, they 
could imagine no conditions of life outside 
their own conventionalities,) until fitful re- 
bellion grew into a passionate fire of hate, 
purposeful and reckless. 


This fairy-like, baby-seeming child had 
strong passions in that slight body of hers, 
and here was one, a wild and wilful one, 
tearing her soul to pieces. 

So one morning, a crisp October morning, 
golden and sunny, she and Bruce started off 
to go into the free world out of sight of school. 
Madge knew all the lanes and roads about 
as well as the old dog himself, and she knew 
the roadway as well as the river-way that led 
to her friends the bargees’ cottage. She 
meant to arrive there about midday, have her 
dinner with the children—it would not be 
the first time,—and beyond that she had not 
made any fixed plans. Howcould she? She 
had certainly floating about a dim notion that 
she could go down the river on the barge, 
hiding herself under some sacks as they 
passed her home ; also she had another dim 
notion that she would go with Jack Walsh on 
board his ship; he had taken care of her 
once, so of course he could do the same 
again. 

But at the moment of setting forth she 
gave no thought to either notion. The sense 
of freedom won, as she ran in the opposite 
direction to the hated school, was too de- 
lightful to let in any other feeling. The 
strong crisp air playing lustily against the 
bright glinting sunshine braced her healthy 
limbs, she danced and sang, hugged Bruce, 
and kissed his wise old eyes till he shook 

















himself free from her, and took delight, after | 
his own fashion, in the chasing of foolhardy | 


sparrows. 


Then she chased him, and held | 


him captive with long trails of scarlet-berried | 


bindweed she had torn down from the hedges 


and twisted round his neck. Garlanded and | 


bedecked too she was herself with red and 
black and purple berries and yellow leaves, a 


very wild child of the woods, laughing and | 


gay with the pure pleasure of life and free- 
dom. Running along lanes and clambering 
amid tangled hedgerows, however, is apt to 
make people both hot and hungry, and 
Madge was panting with the heat she had 
run herself into; besides, she was a most 
human child in the matter of bread and 
butter. 

She threw herself down ona heap of broken 
stones that lay under the hedge, a tired, hungry 
child. All her bits of woodland garniture 
were twisted about her, on her hat, round 
her shoulders, and in her hair, with stray 
dead leaves and floating autumn cobwebs 
silver-spangled all flying about her. Bruce 
evidently comprehended the situation. The 
sun was high, it was midday, and dogs feel 
hunger as well as children, though without 
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doubt they are greater philosophers, and 
make no howling at the point when these 
human animals cry. He shoved his cold 
wet nose against her cheek, as if in sympathy 
for the ills they were encountering in com- 
pany. 

Madge had felt half inclined to cry. She 
had :well-nigh exhausted the fire of her rebel- 
lion ; not that she was going back, only that 
she was beginning to think “auntie would 
be sorry.” 

Here, then, companionship stepped in and 
strengthened her courage. Sad homily on 
the crookedness of things terrestrial, and on 
the contradictory power of influences human 
or canine! for here was not Bruce’s in- 
tent good? whereas the effect of his deed 
was to send power into Madge’s bad pur- 
poses. 

She jumped up, pulled and tore her leaves 
and berries from off her, flung them angrily 
on the ground about her, and ran off. They 
were not halfway to the goal she had given 
herself. 

Presently trotted up a dog from round the 
corner of a by-lane, a lean long thing black 
and grey, a cur of no race, but who sniffed 
up amicably against Bruce’s lordly nose. 
Next rolled out a ragged gipsy baby and a 
brown gipsy boy playing with the baby; 
then Madge, passing the corner, saw a whole 
gipsy encampment. They had been picking 
hops away in the counties where hops grow, 
and were tramping up to the holes and dens 
of London for another phase of their wander- 
ing life. There was the same travelling cart 
she had once met before John went away, 
the lean donkey tethered, a fire with the 
orthodox gipsy kettle swung aloft, men 
lolling about smoking, tinkering, and laugh- 
ing, showing white teeth under big black 
moustaches, and flashing fiery looks from 
eyes dark as night. A woman, brown and 
handsome, with pouting red lips and wonder- 
fully plaintive eyes, with a gaudy yellow shawl 
crossed over her bosom, and great round 
silver rings in her ears, caught sight of 
Madge. Amid a knot of women and child- 
ren she stood, all dark and dirty, picturesque 
and mostly beautiful, but this woman was 
more beautiful than any of the others. She 
opened her coral lips, laughed a little low 
laugh, clapped two brown lean hands, and 
shot a quick glance out of her dark plaintive 
eyes down to a man at her feet. 

The man nodded, and the woman ran out 
of the lane to Madge. 

‘Come and see my baby,” said she. 

‘“*No, I can’t,” was the answer, after a 





moment's hesitation. The child was in- 
voluntarily struck by the wild beauty of her 
questioner. But her feet moved onwards, 
though her head was still turned towards the 
woman. 

“ Ah, yes, surely you can. There’s no 
hurry, and he’s such a pretty baby.” She 
set her brown hand on the child’s dainty 
white one, soiled although it was with the 
juices of her crushed berries. ‘“ Look at 
him!” 

Curiosity silenced Madge’s resistance. 
Besides, she had no fear, and thought no 
harm ; she had seen wilder figures than made 
up this gipsy encampment. 

‘Ts that him ?” looking down at the baby 
rolling in the dust. “ He’svery dirty. Why 
don’t you wash him?” 

The woman laughed, and tossed up the 
child, a small reproduction of herself, brown 
and beautiful and dimpled, for all the dirt 
and rags. 

*¢ Come with me, and I’ll wash him,” and 
again she took Madge’s hand and drew her 
forward; while she tucked the kicking baby 
under one arm. 

Bruce growled. 

“Send your dog away;” and the dark 
plaintive eyes looked frightened. 

“‘He won't hurt. Down, Bruce, down! 
He always comes wherever I am.” 

Madge was following the woman. 

The big silver earrings jingled as the gipsy 
nodded once again to the man. They had 
come up to him, and he lay there smoking 
lazily and watching the curling steam, hot 
and savoury, that issued from the pot over 
the fire. 

“The pretty lady wants to have the baby 
washed,” cried the woman. “ Ah, but we’re 
all so hungry, we’ll see first what there is to 
eat.” 

“You've put little enough in the pot your- 
self,” angrily responded an old woman, who 
seemed to be acting as cook. ‘Your face 
won’t always feed you, whatever it does now,” 
followed up womanly jealousy. 

“Tet the girl be,” retorted the man. 
“ She'll never be the creature you are, curse 
your tongue and your face too!” : 

“ Hark at them, my pretty lady!” whined 
the woman who had lured Madge. ‘“ Hark 
at them ! give me something, just a sixpence, 
an’ ye shall have my share and the baby’s 
too. Ah, you don’t know what it is to be 
hungry !” 

“Yes, I do,” said fearless Madge. “I'm 
very hungry now, but—but—I can’t give you 
my money.” 
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** Ah, do, dearie. Let me feel your pocket. 
You’ve got some, eh ?” and the gipsy, actress 
in her way, smiled a bewitching, coquettish 
smile, and sent a beseeching glance out of 
her beautiful eyes down into the citadel of 
her prisoner’s truth. 

“Yes, I have got some, but I must not 
give you so much as that.” 

She was rich in the possession of a half- 
crown that Mr. Lorimer had given her the 
night before. She pushed away the woman’s 
hand that had found its way to her pocket. 

“How much is it?” and the man lit 
his pipe and shoved it into one corner of his 
mouth to allow the words egress,—“ a sove- 
reign? because if it is I should like to see 
the colour of it.” 

““No,” answered she, “it isn’t. And it 
hasn’t got any colour. It’s white.” 

The man was evidently going to speak 
again ; his dark eyes flashed, and he took 
the pipe out of his mouth. A shake of the 
head from the woman with the silver ear- 
rings stopped him, and he lolled back as 
before. She was evidently ruler for the 
moment, and they let her have her way. 
She set the baby all-fours on the ground, 
seated herself at the man’s feet, leaning her 
back against his knees, and pulled Madge 
down to her. 

A shout from the hag at the fire pro- 
claimed that the meal was ready. Madgecame 
in for her share. Good and savoury it was, 
compounded of game and poultry—the 
legality of its winning perhaps questionable, 
well seasoned with thick gravy and vege- 
tables, may be from some of the trim gardens 
about, but as acceptable to Madge, innocent 
of its origin, as to the lawless people she had 
fallen in with. 

“TI must go, please. I’ve a long way to 
go,” at last said the child, her hunger satis- 
fied. Her blue eyes were grave, she was be- 
ginning to lose the glamour of her freedom. 

“Yes, my pretty lady, yes. And so you’ve 
a long way to go; won’t you give something 
to the poor gipsy woman for the dinner? 
She’s so poor, and they'll beat her if she 
never brings anything.” 

“T have only got my half-crown ; it’s too 
much to give to——you’re a beggar, are 
you not?” 

An oath burst from the man’s lips. 

“ Beggar!” he cried, and his voice rang 
out a loud sneer. ‘No, we are sons of 
freedom ; we do not beg, we only claim as 
our right the superfluous possessions of the 
more favoured creatures we meet on our 

travels,” 





He had started forward in angry wrath, 
and a fire was flashing from his dark eyes. 
His knee pushed impatiently against the 
yellow shawl of the woman at his feet. 

“I’ve had enough of this foolery; look 
sharp, or I'll do it myself!” 

“ Lara knows her work,” said the beautiful 
brown face. 

But she stood up, and the plaintive eyes 
looked more plaintive thanever. ‘See, my 
pretty lady, how angry they are! They'll 
kill me! give me something—give me some- 
thing.” 

Madge was frightened at last. She did 
not want the woman to be hurt. The half- 
crown was found and given. 

“Ah! and the pretty toy for the baby,” 
shouted the old hag, who had spied a coral 
necklace round Madge’s throat. 

“No,” expostulated the younger woman, 
and pushed aside the sinewy hand that was 
helping itself. 

But it was no use, the fastening was more 
delicate than the strong fingers, and the 
necklace was flung aloft in the hag’s grasp. 

“Go!” shouted Lara. 

Madge needed no telling. She flew, and 
with Bruce by her side ran out of the lane 
and far along the broad road before she 
stopped. Long before she stopped her fear 
was gone ; it was not possible for her to feel 
it long. 

Neither did she hurry on her road. Her 
hunger was satisfied, and though the unreal 
glamour of freedom was gone, it was re- 
placed by a real self-glorification at her en- 
counter with the gipsies. Besides this 
reason for a swelling of self-confidence, 
October afternoons have many of them the 
glow of summer fire in them. And this 
was one of those many days, and Madge, wild 
and excited with her day’s doings, danced 
under the red leaves of the autumn, and 
sang under the golden sunshine with the 
shadowless mirth of childhood. 

But the early twilight came and hushed 
the song and hurried the wild dancing feet 
into a steady run for the low cottage by the 
river shore. She missed her way, and the 
stars were shining and her feet were weary 
when the door opened to her, and she had 
to tell her errand. 

An hour later Madge was sleeping the 
sleep of the just beside the bargee’s baby, 
and Stack himself—Walsh had joined his 
ship some days—had set off to tell Miss 
Lorimer of the child's safety. 
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Book IV.—Sweet SEVENTEEN. 
CHAPTER I. 


THERE was an old house in the north of 
London to which, in the course of the years 
that carried Madge out of her childhood, she 
paid some half-dozen visits. The inmates of 
that old house were, perhaps, more often with 
her down at Richmond. 

It was a very old house this ; it and its 
adjoining brotherhood of houses were, in 
truth, subdivided parts of a whole which 
once had been a royal palace. Of somewhat 
strange and unpalatial form, the whole had, 
in those royal times, made the two sides of 
a square ; in the open hollow in front rose a 
detached red brick pile, turreted, and we can 
remember, boasting a flag-staff, whereupon 
one may please to imagine the royal standard 
once waved. But in these days of decadence 
the tower had become an office for business 
of some sort, and the royal house behind it 
had become, as we have said, divided into 
dwellings for gentlefolks of the middle class. 

A high brick wall ran along the front of 
our particular division. This suggested 
memories of the hidden glories behind it. 
Over the stone coping of this wall rested and 
hung masses of thick ivy. Standing by the 
door in the wall, where one rang a big bell, 
and looking up, we could just see the slate 
roofs and a bit of the white stuccoed house- 
front. In the days of Queen Bess there had 
been no stucco, but modern improvement 
likes stucco. Inside was a square piece of turf 
on either side of a straight pathway that led 
up from the gate to the house door. There 
was an old elm growing up from one piece 
of turf, the other had a round flower-bed, 
wherein was a dusty laurel with a ring of 
yellow and blue and white crocuses. London 
was sufliciently close at hand; nay, having 
already stretched itself out beyond this old 
palace to the destruction of the fields in which 
it had stood, showers of city dust and soot 
fell into the square turfed courtyard. For 
all that, though the long-leaved Portugal 
laurel in the one flower-bed was dusty, the 
gay spring crocuses held up their delicate 
heads unsullied, and threw back from their 
striped petals the bright sun-made colours. 

To the left was a broad bay-window, to 
the right a square window with antique leaden 
framework, holding small square panes. 
Round its four sides ran a string of gorgeous 
tinted’ painted glass. One could see glinting 
through it the flicker and dance of firelight 
in the room within. 





A little ancient maid opened the door, and 
one found oneself in a small hall, lighted 
from upper windows. It would be, in conse- 
quence, a trifle dark when the house door 
was Closed, but with the keen spring sunlight 
pouring in the gloom was banished. Breast 
high there ran round the hall and up the 
stairway wainscoting of black oak; heavy 
black oak carved banisters defended the 
outer edge of the stairs. The door of the 
bay-windowed room was ajar; one could 
catch a glimpse of the rounded end of a 
modern grand piano. 

The house internally was like its exterior, 
a mingling of antiquity and modernism. 
However, its master being an antiquarian, 
one, with eyes to see, could detect easily the 
beauty of love, which set more honour on its 
garnishings which were aged than on those 
that were bought and made in modern fac- 
tories. 

This was the English home of the two 
girls who had come over with Madge from 
Australia, and who, having heard from 
Captain Greatorex the story of her loneli- 
ness, had seen that their own griefs were as 
nothing in comparison of hers. 

The energy of colonists was in these 
girls ; they had no sooner found their own 
relations, and settled themselves in their own 
house, than they sought out Madge. These 
relations of theirs were an elder sister and 
brother of their father’s, both unmarried. 

It might have been supposed that long ago 
the education for which they had been sent 
to England would have been finished, and 
they would have returned to Australia, they 
being some five or six years older than Madge. 
But circumstances had broken up the Aus- 
tralian home. ‘Their father had died, their 
mother had married again. ‘They had no 
home, but they were wealthy, and they had 
chosen to live on and make this old house 
their home. 

A long laugh sounded out from the room 
whose door was ajar. Only an old lady was 
sitting there, and certainly the laugh was a 
youthful laugh. 

This room with the old lady was, once 
more, a mingling of quaint age and graceful 
youth. It was low-ceilinged, with a cornice 
of carved work, depicting griffins and, cupids, 
and waving scrolls ; being, as we have said, 
low, the eye could untroubled run along the 
grotesque device overhead. Brass dogs 
mounted guard over the fire, the high man- 
telpiece, carved with more griffins and cupids 
and scrolls, surrounded it ; a skeleton clock 
swung its pendulum on its narrow shelf. 
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There were straight-backed chairs, black and 
old ; there were low round-cushioned chairs, 
soft with dimpled velvet. Along the end of 
the room, opposite to the big bay-window, 
was the piano, certainly no older than the 
age of the girls living in the house. On it was 
*scattered loose music; the name of the last 
new waltz could be read on the top sheet. 

The old lady, a woman with a brown- 
skinned face and bushy grey curls, with keen, 
clear grey eyes, and a small alert figure, sat 
on a straight chair by a large round table. 
Just around the space she wanted, the pic- 
tured travel books and the ornaments had 
been cleared away; she had an inkstand 
before her, and rows of packets of small 
cards with a checked cross-work of lines 
on them. Ladies Bountiful, who manage 
clothing clubs and such like benefactions, 
would know at a glance what the cards were. 

Miss Brownrigg had (being a sort of lay 
curate in her parish) been arranging her 
weekly club money. A square account-book 
was open in front of her ; piles of small silver 
and pence stood in order by her side. She 
held a pen in her hand, and taking up one 
packet of the small cards after another, she 
compared it with the figures in her book, and 
made hermemoranda. So she had gone on, 
piling the corrected cards into one large heap. 
The lines of her face were all acute and 
business-like ; the very grasp of her fingers 
as she took up the cards, and the click they 
made as she set them on the top of others, 
were an echo of herself. 

The girl’s long laugh rang into the room, 
and broke into one of her calculations. At 
the same moment one of the sashes of the 
bay-window was thrown up. With a quick 
movement the old lady—but she was scarcely 
more than fifty, and, as we have said more 
than once, alert, so that, except for case of 
distinction, we ought not to say “old”— 
turned her head, and, with annoyance at the 
interruption, a thick cord knotted between 
her eyebrows, which had involuntarily neared 
each other. It could not have been a frown 
of ill-temper, but simply of habit. She 
spoke briskly, but in a clear good-humoured 
tone. 

“ Back already, Esther !” 

The sunlight was all around her, the half of 
the ring of many-hued crocuses was seeming 
to trail behind her, from her elbows upwards 
(one of the said elbows having rested itself 
on the window-sill), a tall, large, fair girl was 
to be seen. A sealskin jacket covered her 
shoulders, a tight sealskin hat was on her 


loose bits, her fair face was flushed with heat. 
A sharp February wind blew in as she had 
flung the window open. In shadowy corners 
of the courtyard, under the ivy, there were 
even patches of unmelted snow; but none 
the less was Esther Brownrigg warm. 

“Back!” echoed she, her light blue eyes 
dancing. “I should think so. What ever 
are you thinking about, aunt Nan?” 

“ Thinking about?” and Miss Brownrigg 
had her head down over her cards—“ four 
and threepence, no—I’m sure the woman 
only gave me sixpence. What a nuisance 
that Mr. Meakin is! Defend me from a 
curate with over-zeal !” 

“ Point de zéle, point de séle, as Talleyrand 
hath it—eh, aunt Nan?” 

Miss Brownrigg paid no heed. 

“T'd far rather do all the work myself—-a 
man knows nothing of these things.” 

“ Luckless humanity !” once more from the 


woollen gloves she wore, and threw them in. 
“ Aunt,” quoth she, “do you think the neigh- 
bours would see, or rather would forgive, if— 
if I slightly exerted myself and jumped in at 
the window?” 

Her voice had sunk to the correct tone of 
advice-asking. 

“* What a tomboy you are, Esther ! 
is as sober again.” 

‘* Comparisons are odious, my love. How 
aptly I am lighting on my quotations this 
morning! am I not? No, but truly, if uncle 


Mary 


this window. I declare I'll go in and suggest 
it to him.” 

“Do nothing of the kind. I wish you 
would—you have your hat on—I wish you'd 
run down to the schools, he’ll be there now, 
and explain to Mr. Meakin this mistake. 
Come in, and I'll tell you.” 


ing ; she had moved away from the window. 
“Don’t you think I had better depute Mary ?” 


it was twelve o’clock. 

“ Dear me!” she was exclaiming as Esther 
came in at the door. ‘I had no notion the 
morning had run away like that.” 


CHAPTER II. 


EstuEr had gone, and Miss Brownrigg had 
packed up her cards, and had taken them 
to the room across the hall. This was her 





head, her fair hair under it was flying in 





window, and Esther pulled off some white | 


considered the comfort of the family in gene- || 
ral, I am sure he would make a door out of | 


“ Dear boy, will his head take in anything 
I propose to it?” Esther’s voice was laugh- «| 


Miss Brownrigg had not heard. She glanced | 
up at the skeleton clock onthe mantelpiece: | 
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brother's study, and the room with the old 
window and the painted glass. 

A moment or two after she had entered it, 
the gate bell rang loudly in the sort of hearty 
way that Esther always made it ring. Had 
she come back ? 

This question was in her mind, but she did 
not speak. 

Her brother, in his loose grey coat, was 
bending over the table, his head, with its 
sandy grey hair below the velvet skull-cap, 
was low down over a large sheet of paper, 
whereon, above print-like manuscript, he was 
drawing a many-quartered coat-of-arms. 

Allround the room were closely-filled book- 
shelves ; there were a high carved mantel- 
piece, and a Jow carved ceiling as in the 
drawing-room; an antique Rembrandt en- 
graving, dark and gloomy, was over the fire- 
place, a bronze Roman lamp from Pompeii 
and a broken square of mosaic were the orna- 
ments of the high shelf. 

The coals in the grate fizzed and spluttered 
and fell: there was no other sound in the 
still room, though the gay spring sunlight 
poured through the rich colours of the 
window, and though there was a bright 
young life in the old room. 

When Matthew Brownrigg was at work he 
willed to have silence ; and Mary, his niece, 
being at work too—translating some German 
extract he wanted for his book—fell by need 
and by custom into silence too. 

Miss Brownrigg looked out of the window. 
Yes, there was Esther, sure enough, and the 
curate with her; she, tall, large, and fair— 
he, a small, thin man, long-visaged and long- 
coated. 

*‘ Uncle ”—the silence was broken,—“ Mr. 
Meakin wants to see you.” 

The brother’s face was not like his sister’s ; 
there came no frown on the interruption, 
though he had been engrossed in his occu- 
pation. He was a fair man, there was the 
suggestion of a likeness between him and 
Esther—a broad geniality in his face, a 
bright light in his wide open pale blue eyes. 

‘‘Mr. Meakin is always welcome,” said 
he, in a soft voice, laying down his brush and 
rising. 

Mary, too, laid down her pen and pulled 
a paper slip out from one page of her book, 
setting it where it lay open before her. She 
closed it—for the time her work stopped. 

‘“‘ Esther was coming to you,” began Miss 
Brownrigg. “ Did she tell you?” 

“I declare, aunt, you think time is elastic. 
I have only said ‘ how do you do?’ I really 
think Mr. Meakin has not yet said ‘ quite 





well, thank you.’” She threw down her hat. 
“* How can you endure this heat ? ” cried she. 

The curate had walked round, and stood 
holding two white thin hands over the fire ; 
he smiled. 

“My experience does not say the same, 
Miss Esther.” 

“Ettie has been ‘flying round,’ as she 
calls it,” said Mary. “That means walking 
a mile and having a music lesson.” 

“ Harum-scarum!” and old Miss Brown- 
rigg’s head nodded a rapid succession of 
nods, and her grey curls shook like so many 
bells onacord. ‘ But I was going to say r 

Her brother was drawing a chair close to 
the fire for his guest; there was an almost 
woman-like look of care in the gaze he set on 
the clergyman’s spare figure. 

“The cold pinches you, does it not? You 
do not take care of yourself.” 

He himself wheeled his round rotatory 
chair opposite the fire and rubbed his hands. 

_ At the words the curate’s pale face flushed 
with a sensitive dislike to a comment on what 
he felt people considered his feebleness. In 
a quick, nervous way he answered, “ That 
is a great mistake, Mr. Brownrigg. I am, 
so my sisters say, a horrible coddle as 
concerns myself.” 

“How can they know anything of what 
you are here? They don’t know what your 
work here is.” 

So spoke Mary, in her quiet way, with her 
elbows on the table, and her hands clasped 
under her chin. 

“‘ Mark my words, young man,” oracularly 
said her aunt ; “if you don’t take to flannels, 
and if you choose foggy nights and mizzling 
mornings for visiting those people down by 
the canal as you do, you'll work yourself 
into——” 

“A consumption?” asked Mr. Meakin, 
with a laugh. “No, I am not made of such 
tissue-paper. I may be lean, but you’d never 
imagine the thews and sinews of the man.” 

“No, I should not. I’m not imaginative.” 
She rang the bell. “You'll stay to lunch— 
we'll have it up early ?” 

Again the man’s delicate face flushed. 
Perhaps the fire began to be scorching, and 
he had just come from a wide bleak school- 
room, and five minutes’ walk through frosty 
air. 





“ No, thanks very much, Miss Brownrigg ; 
I must not stay to-day. In fact, my visit 
was wholly and solely on business, and here 
have I been indulging myself, and letting it 
go to the wall. You are a governor of the 
Children’s Hospital, are you not, sir?” 
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‘Yes, my dear fellow, yes.” 

Mr. Brownrigg was nursing one foot on the 
other knee; he set it down, and his fair fat 
hands clasped the arms of his chair. He was 
at attention point. 

“A cousin of ours is Lady Superin- 
tendent,” began his sister, in her alert way. 

“ Indeed ; then that will be a double in- 
terest.” 

“ You want an admission, I suppose?” 

“Yes, You will say I am athorough-going 
friar mendicant ; but ’’—he smiled as he made 
his plain-speaking compliment—* when men 
are generous they must not mind being vic- 
timized.” 

A genial “ pooh, pooh !” answered him. 

Mr. Brownrigg turned and opened one of 
the little drawers of his table, and took out 
some loose papers. He began to write. 
* Boy or girl, sir?” 

“Girl,” answered the curate. ‘‘ Age, six 
years. It’s little Budd, Miss Brownrigg.” 

“ Ah!” ejaculated that lady, in a business 
tone. “I have not seen the mother for 
weeks. Is the child very bad?” 

‘“‘Want. That’s the plain English, I believe. 
It will be consumption if—but this,” he was 
taking the filled-up form from Mr. Brownrigg, 
‘¢ will give her a chance.” 

He folded it small and slipped it into 


THE SONG OF THE OCEAN. 


Waves of the ocean, so sparkling and free, 
What is your song in its pure childish glee, 
Borne on the breath of the morning to me ? 


Life is all sunshine ! as light as the spray 
That dashes up laughing in mirthful play, 
All the fair shining of summer's long day. 


Then when the noontide’s full splendour is 
o’er 

Shadows come stealing along by the shore, 

Hushed is .the laughter of morning once 
more. 


Yet o’er the golden sands creeping to rest, 
As a tired child to its mother’s loved breast, 
Bright waters sleep in the kiss of the west. 


Tender the whispered strain floating to me, 
In the soft hush of calm evening sea, 
Say, “Is it thus that life ever may be?” 


Nay, out of the darkness, what echoes arise, 
Piercing the storm-clouded pitiless skies 
With terrible wailings of human cries! 


Pit 


tena “Thank you very much, 
After that he went away. Miss Brownrigg, 
;and Esther too, took themselves out of the 
room, and Mary’s pen and dictionary were at 
| work again, and her uncle’s brush neatly set 
| in the brilliant colours of heraldry. 
| Once more the silence fell. By and by 
the old man had finished one quartering, he 
leaned back in his chair, and looked over to 
Mary at his side. 

She was seeking a word. It is to be sup- 
posed she could not find it. She ran her 
finger down the page of the dictionary, then 
she turned and read some lines in her 
book. 

“ Old crabbed stuff, isn’t it, child?” 

“Yes, uncle. If it were modern German 
I could manage ; but these old words bother 
me. I’ll do it though.” And then she took 
up her pen and wrote her sentence. 

**You see, I would not worry you with it 
if I could do it myself,” said the old man, in | 
his soft, peaceful voice ; ‘‘ but it concerns an 





important branch of the family—here,” he 
pointed to an early quartering on his shield, | 
“is the sable heron and the field gules of 
the Saxon branch. I must have my authority.” 

“ Yes, of course.” Mary spoke somewhat 
| absently, and again the silence fell. 





| Rent and dismantled the vessel once fair, 


Her requiem borne on the black night 
air. 


Loved forms of hope sink down deep in thy 
hold, 


Pitiless, merciless, deadly and cold. 


| Wild is the storm of life, bitter its woe ; 
Weary and spent in its thraldom we go ; 
Say, O ye waves, shall it ever be so? 


Still ye ring on the old mystical rhyme, 

Echoing back on the dark shores of time, 

Now like a death-knell, and now like a 
chime. 





O children of earth ! life is not for thee, 
| All that is sung by the waves of the sea ; 


_ There cometh the hymn of eternity ! 


M. C, W. 











| Helpless it tosses and bows in despair, 1] 


Broken life stories, ye waters enfold, | 
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THE COCOA TREE: 


THE MANUFACTURE OF COCOA AND 
CHOCOLATE. 





he called it food for the gods in the 
distinguishing name he gave to the 

tree that produced it—Theobroma Cacao. 
The tree is a native of tropical America, 
but is now largely cultivated in other parts 
of the world. It is an evergreen, and grows 
to the height of from 14 to 18 feet. It 
bears flowers and fruit at all seasons of the 
year; these grow out of the trunk and 
thickest part of 
the boughs. The 
little yellow flow- 
ers are in clus- 
ters, and the 
fruit, when ripe, 
is of a beautiful 
orange _ colour. 
Some idea of its 
perenne will 
e given by a 
short account of 
a visit to the 
works of Messrs. 
Cadbury Bros., 
which of late 
have become 
widely extended. 
Fifteen years ago 
only about thirty 
hands were em- 
ployed. The 
number now is 
from three to 
four hundred. 
The greatest at- 
tention is paid in 
the factory to 
cleanliness; and 
in passing through the rooms we noticed 
that the young women employed were all 
clad in a kind of uniform of clean brown 
holland, covering the whole dress. From 
9.5 to 9.15 every morning the workpeople— 
men and women—assemble for a short and 
simple religious service. This daily gather- 
ing helps to form a bond of union between 
the workpeople themselves, as well as 

between the employers and the employed. 
Prior to 1831 the quantity of cocoa annu- 
ally consumed in England had not reached 
half a million pounds, whereas it now 
amounts to over nine millions, The cocoa 
nuts or beans are carefully sorted, and the 
unsound ones rejected: they are then placed 
in rotating cylinders, and subjected to a 


Ja be calle was so fond of chocolate that 
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gentle heat over coke fires, until the full 
aroma is properly developed. When cooled 
they are passed to another room, in which 
machines are arranged for breaking the now 
crisp roasted nut into the irregular segments 
into which the kernel is naturally divided. 
The next process is to remove the outer 
husks by means of a powerful blast. The 
rich glossy kernel that remains is known 
in the market under the name of Cocoa 
Nibs. The visitor is next conducted 
into a large room where a long line of 
stones are working, one over the other, 
much in the same way as in ordinary 
flour-mills. Between these the nibs are 








passed, and, as the stones are heated, the 
nibs are reduced 
toa creamy fluid 
which flows into 
pans. Up to 
this point we 
have the cocoa 
in its native con- 
dition, with the 
exception of the 
acids &c. thrown 
off in roasting, 
and the shell re- 
moved by thefan 
We now diverge 
into three dis- 
tinct branches of 
manufacture; 
and as the Cocoa 
Essence is the 
roduct of the 
best known 
to the public, we 
shall give it pre- 
cedence. There 
is no sophistica- 
tion in this arti- 
cle, it is the same 
cocoa we have 
seen running 
from the stones in a creamy fluid, with the 
excess of cocoa butter removed. The best 
cocoa contains about fifty per cent. of natural 
cocoa oil or butter, and this has been found 
to be far too large a proportion for ordinary 
digestions. Dr. Muter says: “The only 
objection which can and does exist to its use 
in a state of purity is the excessive propor- 
tion of fat, which renders it too rich for 
most digestions, and gives, unfortunately, a 
colourable excuse for its adulteration.” 
Messrs. Cadbury Brothers have, therefore, 
paid great attention to the production of a 
pure article free from this objection. The 
removal of two-thirds of the butter is accom- 
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plished by means of very powerful and com- 
plicated machinery, the result being an 
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impalpable powder, soluble in boiling water, 
and possessing the nutritious gluten and 
stimulating theo-bromine in an increased 
ratio ; so that Cocoa Essence perhaps stands 
highest among dietetics as a flesh-former 
and nutritious beverage. 

Still there is a demand for cocoa that 
thickens in the cup ; and this comprises the 
second branch of manufacture to be exa- 
mined. A given portion of the liquid cocoa 
is poured into a large steam-heated pan, and 
weighed with the sugar, arrowroot, &c., 
which of course differ in kind and quantity, 
according to the value of the chocolate powder 
required. Strong iron arms are then set in 
motion, which so completely levigate the 
mass that in a few minutes it is reduced to a 





powder. These chocolate powders are sold 
under the names of Homeopathic, Iceland 
Moss, Breakfast, &e., &c. 

Itis a relief, after witnessing these manu- 
facturing processes, to mount into the Pack- 
ing Department above, where all is light, 
cheerful, and orderly. We watch row after 
row of girls busily engaged. One is weigh- 
ing, a second is packing and enveloping in 
cases of bright tinfoil, a third is fastening 
on the outside labels of the Cocoa Essence 
and other preparations now so well known 
all over the world. 

The third branch of manufacture yet to 
be noticed is that of sweet Chocolate for 
eating and drinking; and here again we 
have numerous varieties. In the first place 
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the pure cocoa is incorporated with white 
sugar in what is called a “ melanguer.” This 
is a round stone basin in which the cocoa 
and sugar are placed, and which revolves at 
a great speed, while two heavy stationary 
rollers bruise the mass until it becomes of 
about the consistency of dough. From these 
melanguers the mixed substance is at once 
passed through machines with three granite 
cylinders, which crush it still finer, and in 
this state it is ready for moulding into the 
various shapes and sizes for sale. 

The best Chocolate is flavoured with 
vanilla, which seems specially adapted for 
that purpose. These Chocolates are well 
known, packed in beautiful picture boxes, 
many hundreds of thousands of which, of all 








sizes and varied shapes, are annually manu- 
factured here. 

Other details might be added, and other 
departments noticed. For example, in the 
saw-mills, in a building opposite, about 
twenty-five men and boys are employed in 
the making of wooden boxes exclusively for 
the firm. Here, too, everything has been 
done to economise labour by the use of the 
best kind of saws, planing machines, &c., and 
this department, with its powerful engine, 
forms a complete establishment in itself. 

But we must stay our descriptive pen. 
We hope enough has been said to throw a 
little light on what is fast becoming a very 
important branch of industry in this country. 
—Hand and Heart. 
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SUGGESTIONS on the FEEDING 
OF INFANTS, 


By WILLIAM FAUSSETT, M.D., F.R.C.S.I. 
Read before the Surgical Society of Ireland, 


W iment on presuming to pass any judg- 


ment on the many artificial substitutes 

which, on alleged chemical and scientific 
principles, have from time to time been pres- 
sed forward under the notice of the profession 
and the public to take the place of mother’s 
milk, I beg tocallattention toa very cheapand 
simple article which is always easily procur- 
able—viz., cocoa—and which, when pure and 
deprived of an excess of fatty matter, may safely 
be relied on as an admirable basis of infant 
food. Before en- 
tering into certain 
considerations 
which the subject 
demands, I shall 
simply relate how 
this substitute 
for, or at least 
valuable addition 
to milk when em- 
ployed as food for 
infants, first sug- 
gested itself to 
my mind. 

About five years 
ago a very wret- 
ched-looking in- 
fant, just 6 weeks 
old, was brought 
under my notice 
in apparently the 
last stage of ex- 
treme exhaustion, 
its pale and wrin- 
kled features with 
somewhat the ex- 
pression of old 
age, its shrivelled 
limbs, its large beseeching eyes aud piteous 
moans telling at once the whole history of 
its sufferings and wrongs. 

Calling to mind just at the moment the 
fact that young calves and lambs were fre- 
quently reared upon cocoa, with very small 
additions of milk, and reasoning on certain 
analogies in reference thereto, it occurred to 
me that it would be a far more feasible and 
rational experiment to try this plan with the 
child than to continue the use of bread and 
“kettle tea,” or to adopt the “ arrow-root” 
or “rusk-biscuit” and “barley-water” 
method, so much in use in the nurseries of 
even the more favoured classes. I reeom- 
mended the use of cocoa, therefore, with as 
much milk added as could be spared from 





" 


the small family allowance, which for all 
purposes amounted to about a pint a day. 
To my great gratification the child, who 
took greedily to this kind of nourishment 
supplied from a feeding-bottle, soon im- 
proved in health, gradually put up flesh, and 
became a fine thriving infant. The cocoa 
was continued through the whole period of 
infancy, and he is now, at the age of 5 years, 
as fine and healthy a child as can be seen. 
Shortly after my experience of this case I 
happened to be consulted about the health 
of twins (the children of respectable parents), 
both of whom, but one in particular, were in 
a declining state of health, evidently, as it 
appeared to me, from an insufficient supply 








THE COCOA TREE. 








of proper nourishment. Calling to mind the 
result of cocoa feed- 
ing in the above 
case, I strongly re- 
commended a trial 
of it here likewise. 
At first there ap- 
peared to be some 
distrust and indis- 
position on the part 
of the mother to 
adopt this meagre 
and unsophisticat- 
| ed sort of diet. As 
+ I did not hesitate, 
| however, to urge 
7 with confidence its 

use, it at length 
got a fair trial, and 
the result justified 
my expectations. 
The twins were 
after a little time 
fed almost exclu- 
sively upon cocoa, 
with milk added, 
and now, at the age 
of five years, there 
are not, perhaps, 
two finer or healthier children in the neigh- 
bourhood. In several other instances I have 
recommended the same mode of feeding, 
more especially where milk was not to be 
had in abundance, and uniformly with the 
same result. ‘ 

* * * * * 

Cocoa in the natural state abounds in a 
number of valuable nutritious principles ; in 
fact, in every material necessary for the 
growth, the development, and sustenance of 
the body. That this useful article has not 
hitherto been adopted for infant feeding is, 
perhaps, owing to its not being so palatable 
to the adult taste as tea, coffee, and other 
beverages, as well as to the fact that while 
the unsophisticated shell or husk, which is 
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but the refuse of the bean, is poor in nutri* 
tious properties, there happen to be so many 
adulterated preparations in the market, 

Imed on the public as genuine cocoa, under 
¥ ferent pretentious titles. 

A most useful and able expoeé of these ap- 
peared some time ago in the Medical Press 
and Circular, but there are honourable excep- 
tions ; and though, of course, it would seem 
invidious to name any of these to the exclu- 
sion of the rest, I may be permitted to men- 
tion that CADBURY’S COCOA ESSENCE, 
which is elaborated on the principle of ex- 
cluding and detaching the superabundance 
of concrete oil or fatty matter with which 
cocoa abounds, is a useful preparation, and 
there are, no doubt, others equally deserving 
of confidence. 

Besides a volatile aromatic oil, a bitter 
principle and a peculiar element called Theo- 
bromine, which resembles the theine of tea 
and the caffeine of coffee, but more nitro- 
genous in its composition than either, cocoa 
contains gluten, gum, starch, and other if- 

edients, as well as the large amount: of fat 
alluded to, and which constitutes rather more 
than half its weight. This last item being 
far in excess of what is either palatable or 
easily digestible, it becomes an object with 
the chemist, while retaining the other valu- 
able flesh-forming materials, to diminish in 
part the superabundant fat. Under this 
excuse, however, the most shameless adulte- 
rations have been practised. Sugar, starch, 
and other inferior substances, and even 
animal fat, have been introduced into some 
of the patented compounds —articles which, 
however useful in their own place, are very 
poor substitutes for what, at least, the infant 
stomach more imperiously demands. 

The great advantages to be derived from 
the employment of cocoa in the feeding of 
infants, especially of the poor, are obvious, 
for, besides its heat-producing, flesh-formin 
ingredients, it is cheap, simple, and readily 
available. A teaspoonful, more or less, ofa 
sound preparation of cocoa to half a pint of 
fluid, partly water and partly milk, even 
skimmed milk, when boiled for a minute or 
two, affords a wholesome meal to a hungry 
infant, and will, ceteris paribus, be thorough- 
ly digested. 

+ . © 


* * 


I beg, therefore, respectfully to commend 
cocoa as an article of infants’ food to the 
notice of my professional brethren, especially 
those who, holding office under the Poor- 
laws, have such large and extensive oppor- 
tunities of testing its value. 

With the present pampered and artificial 
tastes of the better classes, itis to be feared 


that so simple and unsophisticated an article 
of diet as cocoa would be received by them 
with small favour for their infants; but as 
its nutritious properties are unquestionable, 
it will, I submit, be an experiment devoid 
of all risk, in the case of children that are 
not thriving under more ordinary methods 
of feeding, to give it a fair trial, premising 
that some gentle aperient will in such cases 
be often found a necessary preliminary to 
clear out the prime vie of half-digested food 
previously given. 

. * a 


There are some two or three !eading prin- 
ciples which it is the object of this paper to 
establish, viz : 


1. That aliments should always be pre- 
sented to the infant stomach in a perfectly 
fluid form. 


2. That as bread and farinaceous sub- 
stances generally have been proved by expe- 
rience, and recently by numerous _post- 
mortem examinations (a) to be often indiges- 
tible, and to have led directly to infant 
mortality, such substances had better be 
adele from infant feeding. 

3. That cows’ or goats’ milk, when pure 
and modified as much as possible to resemble 
human milk, will often be found sufficient 
without any other help to nourish the new- 
born infant. 

4, That as cocoa contains all the elements 
indispensable for the growth and develop- 
ment of the body, and can always be pre- 
sented in a fluid form, it is, next to milk, 
preferable to all other natural substances as 
an article for infant aliment. 

There is one other point which, though 
only indirectly connected with infant feed- 
ing, is one of paramount importance as 
regards the present and future health of the 
individual—viz., the necessity of guarding 
against the hateful practice of covering the 
child’s face as it sleeps. 

The mistaken kindness and over-zealous 
attention of nurses in excluding the pure air 
of heaven from entering the lungs, in order 
to guard against the effects of cold, will 
often be exhibited in the soft, pale, flabby 
condition of the infant’s body, while a 
cachectic condition of the blood will be in- 
sidiously generated, which must prevent the 
infant thriving for the present, and possibly 
may lay the foundation of tubercular and 
other Ristase in after life.—Reprinted from 
a Press and Circular, May 9th, 





(a) Made by Dr. Korawin at the Children’s Clinique, 





St. Petersburg. 


























DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profi 





to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Ooughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Oroap, Ague, 
CHLORODYNE azts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Oholera and Dyseatery, 
CHLORODYNE effectually oats short all attacks of Hpilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
From Lorp Fraawois ConynGaam, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 
‘Lord Francis Oonyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Ohlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, and has 
found it a most wonderfal medicine, will be glad to have half a dozen bottles sent at once to the above address.” 


‘Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”— 


See Lancet, 1st December, 1964. 


OAUTION.—BBWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS, 
OavTiow.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pag Woon stated that Dr, J. Coutis Browse was 


doubtedly the I tor of CHLORODYNE, 





that the story of the Defendant, Faz ®MAwn, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to,—3ee i July; 1864, 


Sold in bottles at 1s, 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls, each, 


None is genuine without the words “Dr, J, OO. 


8 BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNB” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle, 
Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, LONDON. 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 


NEWTONS EMBROCATION 


IMMEDIATELY RELIEVES AND SPEEDILY 


CURES RHEUMATISM, GOUT, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, SPRAINS, 
Stiffness or Weakness of the Joints, Croup, Line sy Sore Throat, Ealargement of the Glands, Burns, Scalds, 


, &e., &o. 





The Embrocation has simply to be app lied to the affected parts 


wgous relief, and a rapid cure, Sold by all Chemists in Bottles at 
IN EWTON, 8, Cherry Tree Court, Aldersgate Street, London, E.0, 


ding to th 
Is, 1¢d., 


e directi pplied with each bottle ; the result is rwstawta-- 
2s, 9d.,and 4s. 6d, each, or free by post from the Proprietor, 





W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 


DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


Price 1s, 1}4., by Post 15 Stamps, and (three Boxes in one) 
2s, 9d,, by Post 36 Stamps, direct from the Proprietor. 


THESE PILLS contain neither Calomel, Blue Pill, nor 
Merourials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious, 

They clear the Liver, Stomach, Head and Kidueys, free the Skin 
of Blotches, and purify the blood. They never give Cold, may be 
taken at all times by either sex, and regulate the bowels with 
comfort and safety. ‘“‘ Especially valuable at the changes 
of life in youth or middle age.” 

Made only by W. F, SMITH, M.P.S,, 230, Walworth Road, 

London, Proprietor of 


FOWLER'S CORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 


which can be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to cure, 
Post-free for 15 stamps, 


Branch Depot; 281, Brixton Road. 





THE 


CHRISTIAN ERA. 


The organ of the “Christian Era” Bible and Prayer Union. 
EDITED BY 


REV. J. MOUNTAIN. 





Published Monthly by Haventon & Co., 10, 
Paternoster Row, E.C.; and may be had of 
all Booksellers. 
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/s now used by all Respectable Families, 


FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANOCMANGE: 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS, 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d, and 2d. Packete, and 6d. and Js, Tins, 














a EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 
<=" (SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.) 
£ A SINE QUA NON, 
For the Toilet, Nursery, and for Shaving. 
Its salutiferous qualities are recognised and 


enforced by the emphatic recommendation of 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, of 17, Sackville St., W., Surgeon to 
St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the $k in. 
The late Mr. JAMES STARTIN, of Saville Row. 
Dr. McCALL ANDERSON, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow 
And otber Leading Members of the Profession. 


In TABLETS, at 6d. &18., of all Chemists & first-class Perfumers. 





*," BEWARE of Spurious Imitations under fancifulnames. 
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Suicable for all Seasons in a variety of Preparations, 


SROWH & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Is a domestic requisite of constant utility. 





Made with Milk, as it ought always to be, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


ffords all the essentials of a perfect diet. 


SDR 
WAR Tr Hi 
WHEN YOU ASK 


RECKITT’S 


PARIS 
sold are mixed wi th starch, 


mired the tie of rendering 
them soluble, while realy 
making them thick, heary, 
aod indigestible. Thisniay 
5 be easily detected, for 


Cocoa thickens in the cup it 
‘ores the addition of starch. 


[AS USED IN THS | 
LAUNDRY |... ,. Siti 
$3 E THAT YOU GET IT, adbury's Cocoa Essence 
SBAD QUALITIES ARE | | Mixexcies’s UTS eT 
-REFRESHINC 
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The reason why so many 
are unable to take Cocoa is, 








OF THE 
these Cocoas, and a re 


PRINCE of WALES se TEN SU BST I i U TE D freehing beverage like Tea 


BeckettsFruit{yrups 























MOST SS ge BEVERAGES. 


Raspberry 
Strawberry 
Black Currant 
Lime Fruit 
Ginger, Lemon 
Peppermint, &e., 


BECKET 1S 
SYRUP OF 
ORANGE & QUININE, 


A most healthy Tonic. 


These Syrups are specially 
suitable for the Sick Room, 
Picnics, Weddings, Christ 
mas and Birthday’ Psrtiee. 
They are invaluable for use 
with A€rated Waters, Testi- 
monials from Medical Men, 
Ministers, &c. , on application. 
Pints, Is. od. ; Halt- pints, Is, 
One doz. pin' S sent carriage 
paid for £1. 


“W. BECKETT, iewesk, Manchester.” 
Londcn pepot, 150, Oxford Street. 


Seld by Obemist«, Grocers, and Con ‘ectioners, 
turovgh all W holesa'e Hou-es 


_Can be cbtained 





«GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arisirg 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 


They are sold by all Medicine Venders, in bores at 1s. 14d., 
2s. Od, and 4s. each; or, should any difficulty occur, enclose 
14, 33, ‘or 54 Stamps , accordin, to size, to PAGE VD. WOODCOCK 
Lincoln House, s. Faith’s, URWICH (formerly of Lincoln), and 
they will be sent free by return of post. 





